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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
In the Kansas Legislature, the commit- 
tee on woman suffrage has presented a 
unanimous report in favor of extending 
full suffrage to women by statute. They 


are all of opinion that it would be consti- 
tutional. 
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The National Farmers’ Alliance, which 
had present, at its recent convention in | 
Omaha, more than a hundred delegates 
from eleven States, and whichin Nebraska ' 
alone has 65,000 members, passed the fol- 
lowing resolution : 


‘We believe that women have the same rights 
as their husbands to hold property, and we are 
in sympathy with any law that will give our 
wives, sisters and daughters full representation 
at the polls.” 





i iad 


Much discussion was aroused in the 
Kentucky Constitutional Convention, in 
January, by the favorable report of the 
committee on equal property rights for men 
and women. ‘The report was not accepted 
by the convention, but it looks as if the 
substitute afterward introduced will be- 
come a part of the Kentucky constitution. 
It is as follows: 


“The right and title of a married woman in 
and to her power to control, alienate and devise 
her property, real and personal, as well as that 
belonging to her at marriage as that which she 
may thereafter become entitled to, shall be the 
same in all respects as that of a husband, in, to | 
and over property belonging to him, and the in- | 
terest of a woman in the estate, real or personal, 
of her deceased husband, shall be the same in all 
respects as that of a man in the estate, real and 
personal, of his deceased wife.” 


The Springfield Republican says: ‘*Ken- | 
tucky is one of the most backward States 
in the Union in the progress of equal 
rights; on the other hand, some of the 
women of that State are among the most | 
progressive, and reform is sure to come.” 
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Miss Anna W. Kelly, of Denver, has just | 
been elected reading clerk to the Colorado | 
State Senate. The Denver Times says: 

“For the first time in the history of | 
Colorado, a woman holds an official posi- | 
tion upon the floor of the Senate. It is 
not an empty honor, either, for Miss Kelly 
secured the position by competitive read- 
ing with other candidates, six of whom 
were men. An additional compliment is | 
the fact that she won the suffrages of a 
majority of the senators, in spite of the de- | 
termined opposition of several members | 
who are recognized as senatorial leaders, 
and whose word is usually accepted as | 
law. Senator Carpenter even went to far 
as to make as peech, positive yet courte- 
ous, in opposition toher appointment. He | 
had nothing to say against the lady or her 
qualifications, he explained, but he did not | 
think it was the proper place fora woman. 
Twelve out of the twenty-three senators 
present thought otherwise, however, and 
Miss Kelly was elected. There can be no 
doubt of her ability to fill the position 
creditably. She reads rapidly, correctly, 
and with a clearness of accent and pronun- 
ciation which at once won the admiration 
of her hearers. . . . The result of the in- 
novation will be watched with considera- 


ble interest. Senator Carpenter, imme- 
diately after the election, gave notice— 
and his words were tinged with just a little 
asperity—that he should hereafter insist 
that the Senate rules in regard to smoking 


, Should be strictly enforced.” 





Hon. James B. Bradwell, President of 
the Illinois State Bar Association, is an 
old and tried friend of equal rights for 
women. At the recent annual meeting, 


| Judge Bradwell began his address, ‘*Ladies 


and Gentlemen of the Illinois State Bar 


| Association,” and said in the course of his 


speech : 
‘*There are members of the Illinois Bar, 
citizens of the United States, mentally and 


| legally qualified to appear in the State 
| and Federal Supreme Courts and conduct 


the most complicated cases, involving mil- 
lions, who, under the constitution and 
laws of our State, because they are wom- 
en, have not the legal capacity to cast a 
vote at any election. In my opinion, it is 
inconsistent with the principles of good 
government to allow women, single and 
married, to be members of the bar, nota- 


| ries public, school officers, to have and con- 
| trol their own earnings and property, and 


deny to them the right to vote. [ hope to 
see the day when our sisters of the Illinois 
Bar and all the women of the State shall 
stand side by side with the women of the 
lone star of the Union—Wyoming—and 
have the same right to a voice in the gov- 
ernment and to vote. Our own General 
Assembly might well consider whether, 
under the present Constitution, it has not 
the power toconfer upon women the right 
to vote at the election of all municipal 
corporations.” 
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A bill to give women municipal suffrage 
has been introduced in the Michigan Sen- 
ate, by Senator Miles. 

+o 

Tn addition to the work in Illinois report- 
ed last week, Mrs. Wallace gave addresses 
at Mt. Vernon, Danville, Toledo, Vienna, 
Murphysboro and Carbondale, while State 
workers spoke at Watseka, Villa Ridge, 
Lacon, Sparland, Earleville and Wheaton. 
Conventions were held and organizations 
formed at Carbondale, Lacon, Earleville, 
and Wheaton. There were thirty other 
places where Mrs. Wallace’s services were 
engaged, at some for conventions, at oth- 
ers for single addresses. Everyone re- 
gretted her being called home by the death 
of her grandson; but it is hoped that she 
can return in the spring. Just now legisla- 
tive work is filling most of the time. Feb. 
12 was the day set apart for the discus- 
sion of Mrs. Gougar’s municipal woman 
suffrage bill, and the amendment asking 
for full suffrage which is championed by 
the State Association. Mr. G. W. Curtis, 
a Democrat from Jo Daviéss County, intro- 
duced the resolution for the amendment 
in the House Feb. 7, and Senator Charles 
Bogardus, a Republican from Paxton, in- 
troduced it in the Senate Feb. 10. To see 
Farmers, Democrats and Republicans vie- 
ing with each other is encouraging. 


~~ 
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An appe:l in behalf of the admission of 
women as lay delegates has been ad- 
dressed to the ministers of the Metho list 











| Episcopal church by 114 representative 


Methoiist women. The signers include 
the officers of the Women’s Home and 
Foreign Missionary Societies, the heads of 
six training schools and homes for deacon- 
esses, many women eminent in the church 


| 











for activity in good works, and the wives | 


of a namber of church dignitaries. The 
memorial mentions the large majority vote 
of the laity in favor of admitting women, 
and adds, referring to the charge that 
the proposed reform is contrary to Scrip- 
ture: ‘“‘A similar fear was iodulged for- 
merly in regard to permitting women to 
speak in religious meetings. But the 


blessing of the Lord has rested upon Pro- | 


testant Christianity, and upon Methodism, 
in unsealing the lips of woman. We are 
equally confident that His blessing will 


abide upon our church in admitting her to | 


higher responsibilities and in summoning 
her to greater devotion. Surely it is no 
more than just that two-thirds of the laity. 
wh) are always iuvited by the brethren to 
join them in toil and in gifts for the up- 
building of our church, should algo be 
at least eligible to share with their broth- 
ers in planning for the work which all 
must perform together. We therefore 
appeal to our brothers in th: ministry to 
ratify the expressed wish of the laity, and 
thus make our mother church even more 
dear to her daughters than she has ever 
been before.” 


| returned. 


WOMEN IN MEDIOINE. 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, Dean of the 
Women’s Medical College of the New York 
Infirmary, read the following paper at the 
celebration of the fortieth anniversary cf 
the First National Woman's Rights Con- 
vention : 


The part which has been allotted me 
this afternoon is to make a short report of 
the progress which women have made in 
the profession of medicine. 

To appreciate this advance, I must ask 
you to go back forty years, to the time 
when not only had no woman in America 
written M. D. after her name, but women 
graduates in any department of study were 
almost unheard of. Diplomas, advanced 
courses of instruction, were then things 
entirely outside of the ordinary life of 
women. It is difficult for students of the 
present day to realize the narrowness of 
the then existing opportunities for intel- 
lectual cultivation, not only in the absence 
of college courses, but in the comparative 
slightness in the scope and quality of in- 
struction in the girls’ schvols of that 
time. 

There was a corresponding narrowness 
in the opportunities open to women for 
seif-supporting work. Teaching was the 
only profession for educated women, and 
this was mainly elementary teaching, on 
account of the superficial quality of the 
instruction desired for the pupils. 

But aspirations for a higher life were in 
the air. Miss Lyon, Mrs. Willard, Cather- 
ine Beecher and other pioneers in the edu- 
cation of women had begun their work, 
and less conspicuous women all over the 
country were beginning to give expression 
to the coming demand. I can recall as a 
child, on more than one occasion, discus- 
sions on the suitability of the practice of 
medicine to women; and here and there, in 
a tentative fashion, women were making 
practical attempts in that direction. One 
of the most noted of these early workers 
was Harriet K. Hunt of Boston, who, hav- 
ing studied with a physician in private, 
supported herself as a practising physi- 
cian for many years in Boston before 
women M. D.’s were heard of. 

The entrance of women into the profes- 
sion, however, must be reckoned from the 
time when a woman first obtained admis- 
sion to a medical college to pursue the 
course of study required by law as a prep- 
aration for the degree of doctor in medi- 
cine, with the legalfiuthority to practise, 
and the professional recognition as a phy- 
sician which the degree confers. This 
dates from the admission of Elizabeth 
Blackwell to the Geneva Medical College 
in 1848. 

When, a few years earlier, my sister be- 
gan to make inquiries, and a:k advice of 
physicians as to how to accomplish her 
purpose, she was met on all sides by in- 
credulous and contemptuous amazement 
and discouragement. In 1848 she addressed 
letters to several medical colleges, asking 
permission to matriculate as a student. 
By most, no notice of the application was 
taken. Others simply declined. From 
one only, the Geneva Medical College of 
New York, a favorable answer was re- 
ceived. 

How this answer came to be given has 
recently been told by Dr. Stephen Smith 
of New York, and it shows how Quixotic 
an undertaking it was at that time regard- 
ed. Dr. Smith says: 

“The first course of medical lectures 
which I attended was in a medical college 
in the interior of the State. The class, 


" siastically cheered. The vote was finally 
| taken, with what seemed to be one unan- 


imous yell, ‘Yes!’ When the negative 
vote was called, a single voice was heard 
uttering a timid ‘No.’ The scene that 
followed passes description. A general 
rush was made for the corner of the room 


| which emitted the voice, and the recalci- 


trant member was only too glad to ac- 


| knowledge his error and record his vote in 


the affirmative. The faculty received the 
decision of the class with evident disfavor, 
but returned an answer admitting the 
lady student. ''wo weeks or more elapsed, 
and, as the lady student did not appear, 
the incident of her application was quite 


| forgotten, and the class continued in its 





numbering about 150 students, was com- | 


posed largely of young men from the 
neighboring towns. They were rude, 
boisterous and riotous beyond comparison. 
On several occasions the residents of the 
neighborhood sent written protests to the 
faculty, threatening to have the college in- 
dicted as a nuisance if the disturbances 
did not cease. During lectures it was of- 


| tions than ever. 


riotous career. One morning, all unex- 
pectedly, a lady entered the lecture room 
with the professor. She was quite small 
of stature, plainly dressed, appeared diffi- 
dent and retiring, but had a firm and 
determined expression of face. Her en- 
trance into that Bedlam of confusion 
acted like magic — every student. 
Each hurriedly sought his seat, and the 
most absolute silence prevailed. For the 
first time a lecture was given without the 
slightest interruption, and every word 
could be heard as distinctly as if there 
had been but a single person in the room. 
The sudden transformation of this class 
from a band of lawless desperadoes to 
gentlemen, by the mere presence of a lady, 
proved to be permanent in its effects. A 
more orderly class of medical students 
was never seen than this, and it continued 
to be so to the close of the term... . 

‘*At the close of the term, our lady stu- 
dent came up for examination for gradua- 
tion, and took rank with the best stu- 
dents of the class. As this was the first 
instance of the granting of a medical di- 
ploma to a woman in this country, so far 
as the faculty had information, there was 
at first some hesitation about conferring 
the degree. But it was — determined 
to take the novel step, and in the honor 
list of the roll of graduates for that year 
couenye the name, Dr. Elizabeth Black- 
well. 

Notwithstanding the amusement the ap- 
plication seems to have caused, the letter 
of the faculty admitting the woman stu- 
dent was accompanied by a handsome 
letter from the class assuring her that there 
should be nothing on their part to make 
her position difficult. And they kept their 
word. Any annoyance she experienced 
came from outside. The ladies at her 
boarding-house ignored her presence. 
Ladies passing her on the street not in- 
frequently testified their disapprobation 
by manner, even by remarks. She often 
felt, when the college doors closed behind 
her, that she had entered a refuge. 

When the degree of doctor was taken, 
the first phase only of a medical education 
was completed. ‘I'he hospitals in which 
the student must acquire familiarity with 
the practical part of the profession were 
absolutely closed to the young woman 
doctor. er only chance was to seek such 
opportunities in the great medical centres 
of Europe, and again she was discouraged 
on all hands by assertions of the impossi- 
bility of a woman studying without insult 
among the crowds of foreign students. 
Some of her most interested counsellors 
assured her the only chance would be to 
go to Paris, assume a man’s dress, and 
study in disguise. This advice did not 
commend itself to her, and some extracts 
from a letter which she wrote to Mrs. Wil- 
lard, then at the head of one of the most 
advanced schools for girls, at Troy, N.Y., 
will show both the difficulty of the situa- 
tion and the spirit in which it was met. 

“Through Dr. Warrington and other 
sources, [ find that my plan can be carried 
out in Paris. . . . The true place for study 
there seems open to me; but here again 
friendly physicians make stronger objec- 
‘You, a young unmarried 
lady,’ they say, ‘go to Paris, that city of 


| fearful immorality, where every feeling 


ten almost impossible to hear the profes- | 
| atmosphere of the inhabitants, and no 


sors, owing to the confusion. 

“Some weeks after the course began, 
the dean appeared before the class with a 
letter in his hand, which he craved the in- 
dulgence of the students to be allowed to 
read. Anticipation was extreme when he 
announced that it contained the most ex- 
traordinary request which had ever been 
made to the faculty. The letter was 
written by a physician of Philadelphia, 
who requested the faculty to admit asa 


student a lady who was studying medi- | 


cine in his office. 
had been refused admission by several 
medical colleges, but as this institution 
was in the country, he thought it more 
likely to be free from prejudice against a 
woman medical student. The dean stated 
that the faculty had taken action on the 


He stated that she | 


communication, and directed him to re- | 


port their conclusion to the class. The fac- 
ulty decided to leave the matter in th; 
hands of the class, with this understand- 
ing, that if any single student objected to 
her admission, a negative reply would be 
It subsequently appeared that 


| the faculty did not intend to admit her, 





but wished to escape direct refusal by re- 
ferring the question to the class, with a 
proviso which, it was believed, would 
necessarily exclude her. 

‘-But the whole affair assumed the most 
ridiculous aspect to the class, and the an- 
nouncement was received with the most 
uproarious demonstrations of favor. A 
meeting was called for the evening, which 
was attended by every member. e res- 
olution approving the admission of the 
lady was sustained by a number of moat 
extravagant speeches, which were enthu- 





will be outraged, and insult will attend 
you at every step, where vice is the natural 


young man can breathe it without being 
contaminated! Impossible! You are lost 
if you go!’ Now, dear madam, I[ appeal 
to you, who have had the opportunity of 
studying the French in their native land, 
is not this a greatly exaggerated fear? Is 
it not perfectly true, everywhere, that a 
woman who respects herself will be re- 
spected by others—that where the life is 
devoted by a strong, pure motive toa noble 
object, in a quiet, dignified, but deter- 
mined manner, the better feelings of man- 
kind are enlisted, and the woman excites 
esteem and respectful sympathy? To my 
mind this is perfectly clear, and [ trust that 
your more experienced judgment will con- 
firm my Opinion. . . . Ll have tried to look 
every difficulty steadily in the face. I find 
none which seem to me unconquerable, 
and with the blessing of Providence I trust 
to accomplish my design.” 

After three years of successful studies 
in Europe, Dr. Blackwell returned, and 
established herself in practice in New 
York. The new departure was made. 

Immediately after Elizabeth Blackwell's 
graduation, a few women were admitted 
to other medical colleges. Invariably so 
much pressure was put by the medical 
societies upon any college admitting a 
woman that the doors of that particular 
college were thenceforth closed. 

Exclusion from all medical institutions 
became the settled policy. Separate col- 
leges for women were promptly estab- 
lished, Boston taking the lead in 1850, and 
Philadelphia following in the same year. 
In 1854 my sister and myself obtained the 

(Concluded on Second Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss SANBORN, of Laconia, N. H., has 
been appointed a notary public by Gov. 
Tuttle and his council. She is the first 
woman to hold such a position in New 
Hampshire. 

Miss ALICE M. Bacon, who has spent 
many years in Japan, and has had excep- 
tional opportunities for studying its home 
life, will shortly publish a book on “Ja- 
panese Girls and Women,” through Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

Mrs. Mary E. HaGGart has gone to 
Ohio to address the Legislature in behalf 
of the woman suffrage bill. She will fill 
several appointments in that State, and 
will then visit her early home in Pennsyl- 
vania before returning to Indiana. 


Mrs. R. P. Wuire, President of the 
Women’s Branch of the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, lectured at Girard College last 
Sunday morning on ‘*Protection to Ani- 
mals.” It was the first lecture this year 
on ‘‘Humane Education.” 

Dr. Evita PECHEY PHIPsoN has been 
appointed a member of the Senate of the 
University of Bombay. The Vice-Chan- 
cellor said he believed this was the first 
time a woman had been appointed a mem- 
ber of the governing body of any univer- 
sity. But he was mistaken. It has hap- 
pened in America several times. 

MADAME VON TEUFFEL, better known 
as Blanche Willis Howard, is living hap- 
pily and writing busily in Stuttgart. Her 
husband lately said to a friend that it 
| would be ‘‘a blot on his ’scutcheon” if her 
marriage should paralyze his wife’s liter- 
ary faculties. He is said to be as proud of 
her as a literary woman as he is devoted 
to her as a wife. 

Miss GERTRUDE E. FonpDaA, of St. Albans, 
Vt., has won the fifty-dollar prize offered 
for the best original design by a woman 
for an article of household furniture. Her 
design is a book-case in the form of a large 
volume open at a little more than right 
angles, with the shelves across the open 
pages. It is made of wood, and the bind- 
ing, lettering and trimming of blue and 
gold are cleverly imitated. About 200 de- 
signs were submitted in the competition. 


Miss FLORENCE BALGARNIE, the elo- 
quent English lecturer, whose presence 
promises to add much to the interest of 
>the Woman Suffrage Convention and 
Woman's National Council at Washington, 
sailed for America Feb. 7. She is expected 
to arrive to-morrow in New York, where 
she will be for a few days the guest of 
Mrs. Henrietta Banker, of Brooklyn, 
Treasurer of the New York State W.S. A. 
Miss Balgarnie will reach Washington in 
time to attend the reception given by Mrs. 
Jane H. Spofford, at the Riggs House, to 
the officers and friends of the National 
Council. 

Miss YERNE ‘TSUDA, who has been a 
special student at Bryn Mawr for more 
than a year, recently gave an interesting 
talk to the students on the progress of 
education among Japanese women. Miss 
Tsuda was one of the five children sent to 
this country by the Japanese Government, 
in 1871, to be educated. She and one com- 
panion were the only ones able to com- 
plete their ten years’ residence. On her 
return to Japan, Mi s Tsuda was appointed 
teacher of English in the Peeresses’ School, 
founded by the Empress at Tokio, a posi- 
tion she still holds, and to which she will 
return in Jane. 

Mrs. Mary GARNET BARBOZA, the 
daughter of Henry Highland Garnet, lately 
died, aged forty-five, at Brewserville, in 
Liberia. Mrs. Barboza was a teacher in 
the first free colored school opened in 
Washington, in 1863, when the feeling 
against those teaching the negroes was 80 
strong that Secretary Stanton found it 
necessary to detail a squad of soldiers to 
protect her on her way to and from the 
school. When her father was appointed 
Minister to Liberia, she accompanied him, 
under a commission from the Women’s 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presby- 
terianChurch. Minister Garnet lived only 
seven weeks after his arrival, but his 
daughter continued her labors for two 
years. She then severed her connection 
with the American association, and visited 
the United States and England in the in- 
terests of the 200 African children she had 
gathered around her in a native village. 
Mrs. Barboza leaves two daughters. One 
is in Africa; the other will graduate from 
a school in Philadelphia next June, and 
will go at once to Liberia to continue her 
mother’s work. 














WOMEN IN MEDICINE. 
[Continued from First Page.] 
certificate of incorporation for the New 
York Infirmary, the first, and for many 
ears the only, beginning of a woman's 
ospital. 

Now followed the period of the greatest 
depression for the new effort. ‘Ihe first 
women students had, to a certain extent, 
the advantage of, the great system of in- 
struction organized for men. Their im- 
mediate successors were restricted to the 
facilities afforded them by these small 
women’s schools. 

The adverse sentiment which clo-ed the 
colleges influenced unfavorably the growth 
of these schools. Some of the medical so- 
cieties declared that physicians teaching 
in them should be excluded from their 
ranks. The unfriendly tone of the profes- 
sion was that of the general public. Social 
and professional ostracism was the rule ia 
regard to both students and teachers. 
When my sister established herself in New 
York, she was obliged to buy a house, be- 
cause she found it impossible to rent re- 
spectable rooms. When, in 1857, the in- 
door department of the infirmary was 
opened, under the charge of Dr. Zakr- 
zewska as resident physician, many of 
our friends feared the little hospital would 
come to grief. *‘Women physicians could 
not manage the patients.” ‘‘The house 
would be regarded as disreputable, and we 
should have trouble with the police.” ‘‘If 
we lost patients, we should be sued for 
malpractice.” Some of the trustees were 
remonstrated with by their friends for 
allowing their names to be connected with 
an ins'icution that would cause scandal and 
trouble. 

A work so unpopular did not attract the 
best class of women students. While there 
was always a fair sprinkling among them 
of women of character and intelligence, a 
large part of the classes of these early 
schools were made up of most unpromis- 
ing material, women who had failed as 
nurses or teachers, eccentricities of all 
sorts. The colleges themselves were ham- 
pered, not only by their utter poverty, and 
the difficulty of obtaining teachers, but 
by the narrow aims and management ia- 
separable from such conditions. It seemed 
for a time that the effort would suffer as 
much from its friends as from its foes. 

I do not refer to the narrowness and pet: 
tiness of these early efforts in a spirit of 
depreciation It took courage, faith, and 
self-devotion in the pioneer workers in 
each centre to struggle through the long 
“day of small things; and the result of 
their labors, and the inherent vitality of 
their efforts, is shown in the stable and in- 
fluential institutions into which these small 
beginnings havegrown. Itis only by such 
details that [ can make the yourg workers 
of to-day appreciate the atmosphere which 
surrounded those of thirty years ago. 

Women in medicine have been like a 
band of emigrants in a new country, which 
they could only penetrate by building their 
roads as they went. 

For years, while a degree could be ob- 
tained with great ease at these schools, a 
woman desiring anything deserving the 
name of an education, had to supplement 
her course by European study. 

Curiously enough, some of the great 
university schools of Europe were the 
first to establish the precedent of admit- 
ting women. The University of Paris led 
the way and conferred its first woman's 
oe upon Dr. Mary Patnam Jacobi in 

aie 
lowed, then the University College of Lon- 
don. Most of the women physicians of 
Europe have been educated in these great 
schools. In London anly has a separate 
woman’s college been established. The 
universities of our Western States and of 
California have followed their example, 
the University of Michigan taking the 
lead. In all of them which have estab- 
lished a medical department, women are 
admitted on the same terms as men. 

The advance in the whole women’s 
movement has, of course, indirectly for- 
warded the work of women in medicine, 
but two other outside influences have es- 
pecially contributed to it. 

The first of these is the demand that very 
early came, first from the missionaries, for 
women to practise among the women in 
Eastern countries. So curiously can preju- 
dice twist the same argument to support 
either side of a question, that the reproach 
of indelicacy, which was so strongly urged 
here as against the study and practice of 
medicine by women, was pushed there to 
such a degree on the other side that women 
were allowed to die unaided, rather than 
receive help from men. The services of 
women physicians were eagerly welcomed, 
and the demand is largely in excess of the 
supply. So much is this the case that an 
influential association has been formed in 
England, with the support of the Queen 
and many leading people, to provide wom- 
en physicians for India. Schools and 
courses of instruction have been estab- 
lished in Hindostan for the education of 
native women in medicine. In China, sev- 
eral hospitals and centres of practice have 
been established by women. From India, 
China, and Persia, native women have 
been sent to be educated in American col- 
leges. Two years ago, a demand for a 
woman to practise in Cairo, came from the 
Egyptian government, a salary to be guar- 

anteed by the government. It seems 
probable that women physicians may be- 
come an influential element of progress 
among Eastern women. 

An even more powerful and satisfactory 
impulse to the movement has been given 
by the indirect influence of the women's 
literary colleges. ‘These have called into 
existence a class of educated young women 
such as did not exist twenty-five years 
ago. The social influence of college train- 
ing for women cannot be measured by the 
number of their graduates alone. It has 
raised the whole standard of education 

iven by girls’ schools. It has familiarized 

community with the fact of the possi- 
bility and legitimacy of intellectual life 
for women. 

The consequence is that the classes of 
our medical colleges are largely composed 


The Swiss University of Zurich fol- 4 
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of college graduates, or 0* young women | before we can say that the great field of | enough and -formed a sufficient variety of 


of the same quality as to social standing | 
and general cultivation. Each generation 
of medical graduates shows a steady ad- 
vance in the average of character, intelli- 
gence, and cultivation, which is telling, 
and will continue increasingly to tell upon 
their position and their influence. 

‘The instruction offered by the women’s | 
medical colleges, and their requirements, 
have been raised correspondingly. it is | 
safe to estimate that in the better schools, 
the requirements for graduation have more | 
than doubled within the last fifteen years. | 
This improvement is still going on in re- | 
sponse to the movement for the raising of | 
the standard of medical education which | 
is affecting all the medical colleges of the | 
country. As quality is a far higher test | 
of progress than quantity, the evidence of | 
a marked and steady advance in that direc- | 
tion is far more encouraging to the friends 
of the movement than the rapid iacrease 
in the number of women doctors. 

There are now forty-nine medical col- 
leges admitting women in the United States 
and Canada, nine being separate women’s | 
schools. These of course include schools | 
of every kind of practice and degree of 
standing. Thecensus of 1880 showed over | 
2,400 women engaged in medical practice. | 
The present census will undoubtedly show 
a very great increase. Over 250 women 
are studying this winter in the schools of 
Philadelphia and New York alone. In 
England, women physicians are nearly as 
numerous. [n almost every country of 
Europe they are to be found. In nearly 
every woman's college, and in many large 
schools, women are to be found as resident 

hysicians and teachers. ‘hey have warm- | 

y supported and forwarded the introduc- 

tion of physical training into these insti- 

tutions, which promises to make them as | 
influential in raising the physical as the | 
mental status of their pupils. 

In most of our large cities women are to 
be found engaged in medical work for the 

oor. The New England Hospital for | 

omen, incorporated in 1863 by Dr. Zakr- 
zewska and a group of Boston ladies, | 
which last year treated over 4,500 patients, 
is too well known here to need description. | 
In New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 


San Francisco, hospitals have been estab- | 


lished under the charge of women physi- 
cians and surgeons. In these hospitals, 
many of the most difficult surgical opera- 
tions in some departments are successfully 
performed by women. 

Dispensaries and smaller centres for 
women’s medical work are widely scat- 
tered through the country. Women phy- 
sicians are gradually beginning to find 
place in public charities as resident phy- 
sicians. ‘I'wo years ago, the best showing 
as to health statistics in the lying-in asy- 
lums of New York was made by one in 
which the wards were under the charge 
of a woman resident. 
city dispensaries has established evening 
clinics for working girls under the charge 
of women physicians. Blockley Alms- 


| 
| 
| 
| crease in this direction, no considerable | 
| 
| 
| 


One of our largest | 


house, near Philadelphia, admits women | 


as resident physicians. 


country. 


Similar instances | 
may be found here and there all over the 


In the insane asylums, women resident | 


physicians have been introduced in many 
places, and last year the New York Legis- 
lature passed a law requiring that in every 
State Insane Asylum at least one of the 
resident physicians should be a woman. 
Women are to be found as members of 
medical societies, and as writers for medi- 
cal journals. In every department of 


medicine is as freely open to women as to | angles to develop a difference of opinion 


men. 
There are two sides to medical educa- 
tion ; the theoretical, given by the college, 


and the practical, given by the hospital. | 
With us the colleges are separate, indepen- | 
dent, self-governing institutions, relying | 


upon their own resources. The hospitals 


| and dispensaries, on the other hand, are 
They constitute | 
| saints; and you will find in perhaps the 


supported by the public. 
a great system, spread all over the coun- 
try, everywhere much alike in their gener- 
al regulations and conditions. 

The colleges would be utterly unable to 
support such an immense organization, 
but they virtually have the entire use and 
control of it fur the purposes of medical 
study and instruction. 

Every ambitious graduate seeks a posi- | 
tion in this great field as a supplement to 
his college training. Every ambitious 
physician seeks a connection with it during 
his whole career. 

It is not too much to say that, almost 
without exception, eminence in any de- 
partment of medicine, in practice, surgery, 
medical teaching and writing, is founded 
on a wide experience due to such connec- 
tion. ‘The leaders of the profession every- 
where are the hospital workers. Without | 
this broad experience, a body of eminent | 
physicians would be impossible. From 
the great field of post-graduate study, en- 
dowed and supported by the public, women | 


With the few exceptions to which I | 
have already alluded, where women have 


physicians are still absolutely excluded. 
| 


been admitted to subordinate positions as | 
a mutter of social convenience and in par- 
ticular cases, women physicians are not 
eligible, either as resident or attending | 
physicians, in any of our public hospitals | 
and dispensaries. | 
They are in many cases admitted to the | 
privileges of undergraduate students, to | 
be present at operations, etc. But they | 
can go no farther; for actual experience | 
they are dependent on their private prac- | 
tice, and on the few and small institutions | 
which they have built up for themselves. 
Their progress and standing are limited 
by their opportunities, and until these ia- 


number of women can command the op- 
portunities necessary to reach the first 
eminence in the profession. 

It would seem but just that the gradu- | 
ates of colleges chartered by the State | 
should be eligible to medical positions in 
State charities. 

The active part taken by women in the 
support and management of our immense 
body of private charities, should entitle 
them also to a share 1n the medical work. 

We hope the next forty years will re- 
move this exclusion, this great barrier 
now in the way of women in medical 
work, and that before then, wherever 
women and children are found as patients, 
women may be found as physicians. 

Let us hope that by that time the pub- 
lic may realize that in every great field of 
work in which both men and women are 
interested, the best résults will be obtained 
by giving the freest scope to the united 
efforts of both women and men. 
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ADDRESS OF COL. T. W. HIGGINSON. 





Col. T. W. Higginson spoke as follows 
on ‘‘Landmarks of Progress,” at the re- 
cent Fortieth Anniversary of the First 


| National Woman’s Rights Convention: 


medical work, they are quietly making | 


their way. 


Perhaps I can cite no one instance that | 
marks more clearly the progress in the | 


public sentiment in regard to this matter, 
than the recent movement to secure admis- 
sion for women to the proposed Medical 


School of Johns Hopkins University. On | 


the circulars put forth in regard to it, we 
find committees of well-known and influ- 
ential women in many of our largest cities, 
headed by the wife of the President, ap- 
pealing to the public for aid in enlarging 
the possibilities for higher medical educa- 
tion for women, and these names repre- 
sent a much larger constituency all over 
the country. 

A few weeks ago I was present at the 
reception given to delegates from these, 
and to guests invited to meet them by the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. The delegates 
met to celebrate the completion of the first 
stage of their efforts, and to meet the au- 
thorities, professors and physicians of the 
institution. It was an assembly note- 
worthy from the social influence, the liter- 
ary and professional standing, and the 
scientific acquirements represented in it. 
As I looked around the tables, after the 
luncheon in the great halls of the noble 
building, noticing the brilliant company, 
and listened to the addresses, I mentally 
compared the scene with that at the open- 
ing of the first woman's hospital thirty- 
three years before. I remembered the old 
house in a poor neighborhood; the small 
dispensary fitted up in the dining-room; 
the two little wards with their eight white 
beds on the drawing-room floor; the 
three young physicians, whose main sup- 
port was represented by the twelve or fif- 
teen friends collected in the wards for the 
opening exercises. I recalled the words 
of Henry Ward Beecher on the occasion, 
after listening to the short statement by 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell of the laborious 
work already done to accomplish the open- 
ing, and the hopes, sanguine enough, as 
the event proved, of what it might accom- 
plish. Catching the spirit of the occasion 
with the quick intuition of sympathetic 
genius, he bid the little group never doubt 
of success, for that, slow and hard as these 
efforts of women toward a wider field of 
activity and independence would undoubt- 
edly be, these small beginnings would in- 
fallibly lead to great results, a3 they would 
be carried forward by the irresistible tide 
of social progress. I felt that the difter- 
ence between the two gatherings fairly 
represented the advance we had made. 

hile we congratulate ourselves on 
what the last forty years have accom- 
plished, we must acknowledge that the 
next forty years have as much more to do 


Mrs. President, Ladies and Gentlemen :— 


| to their hands the power of influencing 


It is always agreeable, as one gets on in | 


life, to be taken back to the scenes of | 
one’s comparative youth. The other day 
I was addressing the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, and I was spoken of by 
the venerable Robert Charles Winthrop as 
‘Our younger brother, Mr. So-and-So.” 
It seemed to me charming to be in any 
circle of society where I[ was still to any 
one a younger brother. Now I am intro- 
duced as an older brother, one of the sur- 
viving memorials of that ancientday; and 
that also has its pleasures, because ic is 
like going back to one’s school time, and 
being introduced by one who was in a 
manner the teacher of the school. 

I myself was not fortunate enough to be 
present at the convention which I helped 
to call. My sense of duty carried me far 
enough then to send, like Artemus Ward, 
my wife's relations to the war. It was not 
because I did not want to go,—perhaps 
Artemus did; but circumstances beyond 
my control, I suppuse, prevented. But I 
remember that I felt then, and I have 
never ceased to feel since, that I had at 
least, in putting my name to that paper 
calling the convention, for once in my 
life accomplished what Emerson says we 
should all try to do,—hitched my little 
wagon to a star; that, in that place at 
least, I did climb high enough, and wrote 
my name high enough for it to be remem- 
bered, however insignificant it might 
prove in all other ways. 

I don’t know whether that convention 
converted everybody who went to it. 
know it converted one of the signers who 
stayed away, and in all the changes of 
public affairs since then, in all the com- 
binations and recombinations of the move- 
ment, in all the ups and downs, in all the 
lateral movements which are sometimes 
more dangerous to a reform than its ups 
and downs, there never has been a mo- 
ment when I have doubted that the posi- 
tion taken by that convention was the 
only position; never have I doubted that 
this was true for women first, and then 
for men, who were born of women. It 
might be said of this platform, as Fred- 
erick Douglass once said of another plat- 
form, ‘‘This is the deck; all else is the 
open sea.” 

This has been accompanied, as it must 
necessari!y be accompanied among think- 
ing men and women in any great reform, 
with an occasional divergence of opinion 
in details from those around me. A 
reform i3 not very strong as long as it is 
only large enough and numerous enough 
in its supporters for them all to see, as the 
abolitionists used to say, ‘‘eye to. eye.” 


| It is not strong until it has made converts 








| having had so little chance hitherto to be 


about details. 

In looking back now upon that early 
convention, we can see that some impru- 
dent things were said, some injudicious 
predictions made. Being inexperienced, [ 
think the prime movers started too much | 
from the general attitude that women, 





sinners, were necessarily and pre-eminently 


ablest production of that period, Theodore 
Parker's sermon on the woman question, 
a curious series of ditferent positions in | 
which he contrived, after his fashion, to 
go the round of all the things that he 
believed in and disbelieved; and, in put- 
ting each one before the audience, he | 
summed up with the comfortable conclu- 
sion that each wrong would not have been 
done if women had voted; each right 
would have come about immediately if | 
women had had a chance. 
We have outgrown that a little now. It | 
is fortunate that we have. Any theory of | 
enfranchisement which rests upon the | 
proposition that the class to be enfran- 
chised consists exclusively of saints is fore- 
doomed to destruction sooner or later, and | 
had better be abandoned at the outset. 
We have got to emancipate women, not as 
a race of cloistered beings in whom their 
very oppression, as with the slaves of the 
South, has cultivated certain virtues be- 
cause there was no chance for anything 
else. We have got to emancipate them, 
when we do it, as part and parcel of the 
great human race, sharing its aims, its | 
possibilities, its powers, and also its perils, | 
its snares, its temptations and its sins. | 
Never yet was there a great enlargement | 
of the voting power that did not bring 
with it new and peculiar perils of its own. 
Every step in the abandonment of the old 
property qualification at the North brought 
in a new and inexperienced class and new 
dangers. The emancipation of the South- 
ern blacks brought in a new and inexpe- 
rienced class with new dangers. ‘I'he 
emancipation of women, just so far as it 
comes, will bring in a class who have got 
to learn, as men have learned, to use the 
edged tools with which they are entrusted. 
If you put the tools into their hands, you 
put the peril with them. If you put in- 


legislation, you have got to give them time 
to learn to legislate wisely before you | 
judge their work. (Applause.) 

Now it was not, perhaps, very easy to 
say that when the first question of woman 
suffrage came up. People did not know 
it then. We did not fully foresee it. It 
has not always been easy to say later. So 
in the anti-slavery days there were times 
when the Garrisonians held their half of 
the truth, and the voting abolitionists held 
their half of the truth, and it was as much 
as you could do to stay on the platform 
and utter either half of the truth in the | 
presence of those who held the other half. 
But there was among the old abolitionists | 
a fine spirit of courageous frankness that | 
carried them through all those dangers, by 
the simple habit of speaking the truth 
plainly to one another. I think the most 
refreshing moment, as an abolitionist, 
that I ever had, was when dear old Stephen 
Foster, the most horny-handed and fear- 
less-tongued of them all, said once in an 
anti-slavery convention in Worcester, at | 
which I had been speaking, “I love my | 
friend Higginson, but if there is anything 
I abhor, it is his principles!” That was 
the genuine thing. That was what one 
lived for in the anti-slavery days—to be 
loved as a man, and have your principles 
honestly abhorred to your face at the 
same time. 

But that recognized the needful variety 
of opinion, and we have to secognize it | 
also. Itis not easy to be a reformer in | 
the presence of the conservative world. | 
On the whole, less sacrifices have been | 
made for that in the Woman Suffrage 
movement than {n the Anti-Slavery move- 
ment. ‘The world has grown alittle older. | 
It is a little more tolerant; it does not use | 
as violent weapons. Lucy Stone was | 
pelted with unsalable eggs on the Anti- | 
Slavery platform, and with hard words on 
this platform. She throve on both; but I 
think on the whole the later method | 
showed the progress of theage. Men cer- 

| 
| 
| 
| 





tainly have made far less sacrifice for the 
Woman Suffrage movement than they made | 
for the Anti Slavery movement; less in 
ten years for the one than in one year for 
the other. They had to walk with bleeding 
feet through the first movement. They had 
to sacrifice friendship, and business, and 
love, and employment; they had to sacri- 
fice a thousand things. They have never | 
had to sacrifice much in comparison in the 
Woman Suffrage movement. A few black- 
ballings, perhaps, in societies, a few hon- 
ors or titles lost, and the persistent and 


than their neighbors, a taunt which could 
at any time be refuted by a ten minutes’ 
visit to the barber. On the whole, they 
did not have much to sacrifice in compari- 


| more so sometimes for the girl. 


| 
| 
inexhaustible taunt of having longer hair 
| 


son; and yet in any reform the sacrifice is | 


something in being a reformer, in having 


to be the representative, very likely, of | 
extremes that you yourself cannot sym- | 
pathize with, of being called to answer for | 
arguments that you never yourself would | 


have made. Reform is not a path of roses, 


| in the main honest men. 


but it has been easier in this reform than , 
in the great reform that immediately pre- | 
| on other occasions detailed those instances, 


ceded it. 

I remember once in England talking 
with a very accomplished English woman 
who had the curiosity of her class in re- 
gard to the simplest American affairs, and 
she asked me if it was really true, as she 
had heard, that it was a common thing on 
American railways for the train to stop in 
order that the conductor and the brake- 
men might get off and chase cows off the 
track. I explained to her that it was some- 
times possible at that period—it was be- 
fore the time of barbed wire hedges,— 
that it did sometimes happen on very wide 
prairies, where there was not much fencing 
stuff, for that sort of thing to be done. 
The fact that 1 had myself seen it done 
within fifty miles of Boston, I did not feel 
called upon to reveal. But I explained to 





her that we had a very ingenious and 
simple little contrivance in America, some- 
thing attached to the front of the locomo- 
tive, and I described its arrangement, and 
how nicely it answered its purpose in dis- 
sipating these herds of dangerous animals. 
I said, **This little instrument we have on 
all our locomotives; we call it the cow- 
catcher.”’ She heard with interest my de- 
tails, asked some questions about its 
structure, and then said, ‘‘But after all, 
you know, isn’t it rather dangerous for the 
boy?” And I said. **For the boy? what 
boy?” ‘*Why,” she said, ‘for the boy, 
you know,—the cow-catcher.”’ She had 
peopled this innocent and dumb implement 
with a live boy, who was attached to it, [ 
suppose, by one arm, and went across the 
prairies at the rate of thirty miles an hour, 
driving away cows and pigs and buffaloes 
with the other arm! 

Well, it is the case with £ll reforms. It 
is rather dangerous for the boy, and still 
But boys 
and girls live through it, and are here to tell 
the tale; and the list of speakers at this 
meeting shows you how many of those 
earlier laborers have lived to fight another 
day; and their presence indicates what I 
think is very striking, more striking in 
this movement than in the Anti-Slavery 
movemeat, the very small number of those 
pioneers who have gone back on their 
original attitude, or have changed thelr 
position on the essential points involved 
in the campaign. 

Now, in regard to the landmarks of this 
great movement: they will easily occur 
to your minds. It is: hardly necessary to 
dwell upon the great changes in regard to 
woman’s rights of property or of person; 
to dwell upon the vast change in regard 
to woman's education; the Association of 
Collegiate Alumuz takes care of that. 
Its multiplying numbers, its immense 
vigor, its new sub-organizations, show 
that to us‘every day. The fact that a 
representative of women lawyers can 
come before you, and clearly and simply, 
without sacrificing more of her woman- 
hood than Shakespeare’s Portia, tell you 
how, step by step, they have taken their 

lace, and how genuine a sphere they 
ave found for themselves,—that shows 
how easily, or at any rate how permanent- 
ly, those landmarks have been established. 

When we come to the political land- 
marks, they are as distinct, but the 
results are less conclusive, to the careless 
eye, because the whole question ts so 
much more difficult and fundamental; 
because it lies at the foundation of all 
these other things. When we have 
reached that, we have reached everything. 
When we have once established women as 
voters, we have the guarantee of every- 
thing else. Increased education in 
women guarantees that they will be 
voters sooner or later; but make them 
voters, and you guarantee their education. 
(Applause.) If you could get to it, it is 


| the shortest way alwavs to do the most 


essential right first. Unhappily, it is so 
much easier for people to begin in a grad- 
ual way! It is so much easier to be a 
little logical than to have your logic go 
all the way through, that the course of 
events commonly does not take the 
logical course. But I am _ constantly 
struck, not so much in regard to higher 
education, which is largely a matter of 
private energy and means as yet, in the 
Eastern cities at least, as in regard to 
property rights;—I am constantly struck 
with the fact that all that is gained for 
women in property rights is held by an 
insecure tenure and at the mercy of a 
hostile legislature any year, so long as 
women themselves are not in that legis- 


| lature to look after themselves. (Applause. ) 


Mrs. Stone can tell you better than any 
man can tell you how the mothers of New 
York won and lost the control over their 
own babies by the act of successive legis- 
latures. Dear old Samuel Sewall used to 
call our attention to the fact that, by 
striking outa single word from a single 
enactment up there at the State House, a 
thing scarcely noticed at the time, a most 
important right was lost that had been 
previously won for the women of Massa- 
chusetts. 

I know during the two winters that I 
spent beneath that gilded dome nothing 
struck me more than the vital importance 
to every class of human beings of having 
some actual representative there to look 
after their own rights. The amount of 
representation was a comparatively small 
matter. There never is a wioter in the 
Legislature when foreign-born citizens are 
not in an insignificant minority. There 
never is a winter in the legislature when 
Roman Catholics, or Quakers, or any other 
special denomination, are not in an insig- 
nificant minority. But the fact that that 
minority is there, the fact that there is one 
person, if there is an attempt at any act of 
injustice, to point it out, is as secure a de- 
fence as if the majority were on their side. 
Because it makes no difference what you 
hear about bribery—a matter, in my judg- 
ment, immensely overrated—you may be 
sure of one thing, that the Massachusetts 
Legislature never, as a body, and after due 
deliberation, wishes to do any essentially 
unjust or wrong thing. It is a body of 
honest, well-intentioned, often prejudiced, 
ignorant, narrow-minded, whimsical, but 
I was going to 
say men and women; I wish Icould. And 
yet | have known instances there, and have 


where some question of the most vital in- 
terest to the women of the State, as regards 
property rights, or the law of settlement, 
or any of those things, has come up, and 
has, simply because there was no one per- 
son who was lee and destined and 
foredoomed and sent there on purpose to 
look after just that thing, been so left as 
to be injurious to the rights of women, or 
has been averted, prevented from ending 
in an injurious way, by accident, or the 
thoughtfulness at the last moment of some 
one man. - 

Therefore my position is, and always is, 
that the right of suffrage lies at the foun- 
dation of every permanent right of women, 
and that women are right in constantly 
directing attention to that, in refusing to 
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be satisfied with anything else; and I 
would add that, in my opinion, the most 
solid and valuable portion, at any given 
moment, of the woman suffrage constitu- 
ency in this community, men or women, | 
—and I am thinking now especially of 
women,—consists of those who are seeking 
that right for its own sake, because it is 
their right as women, and because they 
are degraded so long as it is denied them. | 
It is well to have women brought indi- 
rectly into the suffrage movement by their 


interest in the temperance question. It is 


well to have them brought into the suf- 


frage movement by their interest from this 
point of view or that point of view, in the 
question of the schools, or of religion in 
the schools. 
verts from that source that when that im- 
mediate question passes, their interest is 
liable to pass by; and again and again, 
especially in regard to the temperance 
question, [ have been told by women whom 
1 supposed as absolutely pledged to wom- 
an suffrage as the president of this meet- 
ing, ‘Oh, well, you know. I don’t care so 
much about woman suffrage in itself; it is 
the temperance question that [ am after * 

What women need, then, in these suc- 


cessive landmarks that occur, is to have | 


their own place fixed and secure; not to 


be held to woman tuffrage by the fact that | 


it will promote this or that cause. N®, not 
even to be held to woman suffrage by the 
belief that women are going to vote better 
or more wisely than men. I honor that 


woman at the last convention I went to | 


in Philadelphia, who stood there and said 
that if she were perfectly sure that every 
woman who went to the polls would vote 
wrong on every question that came up for 
the next ten years, she should go for wom- 
an suffrage allthesame. ‘Thatis believing 
in the principle of the thing. That is giv- 
ing women a fair chance. It is giving 
women ten years (and men have had a 
good many more than ten times ten years) 
to learn the ropes, and leara to vote wise- 
ly. Women themselves, when they come 
to have their right, I think will have some 
right to say to men, ‘*You have kept us 
out all this time to please yourselves; now 
we will try a few experiments and vote 
wrong a few times, if we want to, to please 
ourselves.” 

I remember, when I lived in Rhode 
Tsland,—we all have our .little ups and 
downs in life, and a Massachusetts man 
sometimes has to live in Rhode Island, you 
know, just as a Rhode Island man some- 
times has to live in Massachusetts,—I re- 
member that for the first time in the his- 
tory of the State, a colored man was drawn 
on a jury. Well, it made a sensation in 
that State that you can hardly realize here; 
and even here it would count for some- 
thing. Newport had formerly been the 
headquarters of the slave trade. The man 
who was drawn, for aught I know, was 
the descendant of those who came to New- 
port as slaves. At any rate, he was a jet 
black negro, a man of enormous strength, 
the leading expressman of the town; a 
man of such energy that he had a dozen 


white men working under him, and of such | 


physical strength that he could take a 
grand piano on his back and climb upstairs 


carrying it, when nobody else could get it | 
He was that kind of | 


around the corners. 
aman; and everybody went to the court- 
room that day to see how Burton would 


conduct himself in this new capacity. He | 


conducted himself in a manner that no- 
body would ever have dreamed of. 


finished a job; and when called to account, 
he said that the people had kept his race 
waiting for more than two centuries be- 


fore they put him on the jury, and he | 


thought they could wait for him forty-five 
minutes. 

I think women are entitled to similar 
privileges. 
have been carried have each been accom- 
panied with certain drawbacks and diffi- 
culties. Itis no matter. It will all come 
right. Sooner or later, the points gained 
will be really gained. 


to the choice of school committee men. It 
was a landmark; it was an important land- 
mark. L 
accustomed men to the sight of bonnets at 
the voting places. They got over their 
fear of that. It caused a law forbidding 
the use of tobacco at the polls. That was 
a great thing, a great and permanent bene- 
fit. On the other hand, it gave very liitle 
inducement in ordinary cases for women 
to vote. There was not enough stimulus, 
where all was going well, for women to 
turn out and vote very largely, and that 
was used against them. And then where, 
in any city, there was any special excite- 
ment on any special subject, it led the 
women suddenly to turn out tremendous- 
ly; and their critics didn’t like that any 
better. So, whether they voted or didn’t 
vote, there were certain practical difficul- 
ties resulting that would not have resulted 
if they could have had the suffrage in full. 
But then, they couldn’t have got the suf- 
frage in full; so what is the use of talking 
about it? It wasin the line of Providence, 
as we say, that it should comein that way; 
and although I myself have quite as often 
found myself opposed to the majority of 
women around me in the use they have 
made of the suffrage under school suffrage 
as supporting them, still, it is clear to my 
mind that even if there has to be a period 
of effervescence, a period of over-excite- 
ment, a period of unreasonableness, if you 
please,—you know what we think unreas- 
onable somebody else always thinks reas- 
onable,—even if there is to be a period of 
unreasonableness, no matter, the point is 
gained. We have got women voting thus 
far in this State, and the time will come— 
I am willing to wait a little, but then I am 
only a man, and my friend here thinks my 
opinion on that point doesn’t count; no- 
body can say that she was ever willing to 
wait!—but, in time, the other will come 
also. 

So in regard to that other great land- 
mark, the partial enfranchisement of wom- 
enin Kansas. That was accompanied, as 
a cool and unimpassioned observer might 


But the trouble is with con- 


He | 
kept the whole court waiting, judge, jury | 
and all, three-quarters of an hour while he | 


These different points that | 


I have doubted | 
sometimes whether woman suffrage in this | 
State was really hastened in the long run | 
by giving women the ballot first in regard | 


It did good in certain ways. It | 


its own. I never could see that it was any 
more sensible to undertake to run a town 
government with women only to take care 
of it than with men only to take care of it. 
Both of them seem to me very foolish; 
and perhaps it is ooly that we are accus- 
tomed to one and not accustomed to the 
other. Butitis yet to be seen that any 
of these experiments have worked badly. 
There never has been proof that a set of 
women exclusively have made any more 
of a mess of it in town government than 
has been done over and over again by 
men, and on the whole I| think the testi- 
mony is that, perhaps because it was a 
new thing and they were on their good be- 
havior, they have done rather better. Un- 
doubtedly, the superb action of Kansas in 
its adherence to woman suffrage thus far 
bas been accompanied by something of 
that generai effervescence and excitability 


upon all political questions which make | 


what people call the ‘“‘wild and woolly 
West” rather attractive than otherwise. I 
think Kansas would be uninteresting if 


they carried on their politics as they do | 


anywhere else. ‘The Farmers’ Alliance 
there, I understand, stands by women 
through and through. It may have a 
good many other points of insanity about 
it, but itcertainly is sane so far. 

And it is to be said, I think, to the credit 
of all our associations of working men,—it 
is to be said indeed in behalf of all our social- 
istic organizations and tendencies,—that 
they give to women a share and a recog- 
nition which the more conservative organ- 
izations do not; and that has been the 
case ever since the days of Chartism in 
England, when the Chartists, the most | 


radical body in England on other questions, | 
were also the only body in Engiand that | 
admitted women on equal terms. 
And in the same way, when we look at | 
Wyoming, there is still a higher tribute to | 
be paid to still nobler self-devotion and 
persistency on the part of the men of 
Wyoming, that, in spite of the flings and 
ridicule of the day, they have stood by the 
women whom they emancipated, and cur- 
ried them still emancipated into Statehood 
at last. There is something superb in the 
history of Wyoming so far. It is a mis- 
fortune to the cause of women that the 
final admission of Wyoming should have 
been so entangled in political considera- 
tions in Congress, so mixed up with the 
desire of the one party to bringin the Ter- 
ritories that were supposed friendly and 
to keep out the Territories that were sup- 
posed unfriendly, to bring in Wyoming 
with 60,000 inhabitants and keep out Arizo- 
na with 59,000. ‘That has no doubt done 
much for the time to throw one whole 
great party of the nation in a manner | 
against woman suffrage in its sympathy. | 
There was nothing more absurd to me, in 
the course of that discussion in Congress, 
than to see men whom I[ knew from this 
State, who hated woman suffrage as thor- 
oughly as any man could hate it, still vot- 
ing to bring Wyoming in, woman suffrage 
and all, because they were Republicans; | 
while other men, far more favorable to | 
woman suffrage, were voting to keep | 
| Wyoming out, because on _ political | 
grounds they thought it ought not to be 
broughtin. if ever I was grateful (it is 
| a subject for constant gratitude for any 
| man who was thus privileged) for not 
being a member of Congress, it was when 
I saw that Wyoming bill up. If 1 had | 
been there, I should have been absolutely | 
bound by my principles to advocate the | 
admission of Wyoming, through and 
through, as a woman suffrage measure, 
and to oppose it through and through 
on every other ground. I should have 
voted against striking out the woman 
suffrage provision in its Constitution, and 
| then | should have voted,—I am afraid I 
should have had to vote,—to keep W yoming 
itself out. It would have been a good deal 
of a struggle, but when I consider the out- 
rage of voting in again and again these 
little mining camps at the West, with a 
population smailer than my own city of 
Cambridge, and giving them two voices 
and votes in the United States Senate, and 
thiok that that was done on party grounds 
alone, I confess | feel sorry that woman 
| Suffrage got into such a complicated posi- 
tion. But then, that is the thing that 
politics are for, to get people into compli- 
| cated positions, and get them out again; 
and when women themselves are mem- 
bers of Congres, they will find themselves 
| in more difficult positions than that. 
Woman suffrage is established in one 
State of the Union. Whether it was done 
from good motives or bad is a secondary 
matter. Nothing can take away from 
that. The Lord maketh the wrath of man | 
to serve Him, and the wrath of the Demo- 
crats, though [ think it was a just wrath, 
served Him on that occasion pretty well. 
Kansas is pretty sure to come in with its 
share of the work, and when we have two 
woman suffrage States in the Union, who 
can doubt that progress is making? Who 
can doubt that the landmarks are secure? 
With two States of the Union absolutely 
anchored to woman suffrage, . becaase 
women themselves can be trusted not to 
let them go back, we can feel that with 
every other State in the Union, it is a mere 
| question of time; and the reformer, the 
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Designed and illuminated by Irene E. Jerome, author 
of “One Year's Sketch Book,” “Nature’s Hallelujah,” 
“In a Fair Country,” “A Bunch of Violets,” “The 
Message of the Bluebird,” etc. Antique Covers, tied 

with Silk. Boxed. $1.00, 

“Miss Jerome has takea a new departure in her art, 


| and the result is one of the daintiest and most attrac- 
| tive Christmas books that can be imagined. The con- 
| ception is unique, the subject is ennobling and the 
execution is an artistic success. Divine Love is the 
theme of the volume, and each page contains an apt 
| quotation in illustration. The first selection is from 
| Thomas & Kempis. The others are from the New Tes- 
| tament. These loving words are set in o ~amental 
| lettering surrounded on each page by an origiaal design 
with illuminated capitals and borders in the style of 
| the ancient missals ard books of hours. They are 
peintes in fac-simile of Miss Jerome's original draw- 
ngs. The designs are eminently tasteful and delicate. 
A border made up of a bunch of forget-me-nots with 


| a frame-work of the same delicate flower is ‘ovely. A 
| border of butterflies and flowers and one of violets on 


a golden background are charming. Miss Jerome has 

done no better work than is contained in this little 

| volume, so exquisite in art, so harmonious in every 
| feature.”—Providence Journal, 
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| With prayers for some pour occasions. By 

Rev. Hugh Hutton, M. With an introduction 


| by Rev. Rufus Ellis. Cloth, 30 cents, 
| “Each of the exercises of devotion is divided into 
| several sections, so that one of the divisions may be 
used as a separate or occasional prayer, as circum- 
stances may require. The pithy, suggestive in- 
troduction is from the well known graceful pen of 
Rev. Rufus Ellis. The form of the book is particularly 
tasteful.”—Golden Rule, 
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By DOUGLAS FRAZAR, author of “Perseverance 
Island,” of pactical Boat Sailing,” ete. Cloth. Illus- 
JA), 


trated. $1.50, 
“Not boys alone, but all who love the old ocean have 
reason to rejoice that the popular author of this stir- 


ring and sterling tale of the sea was moved to write it. 
In the brief preface the author says, ‘Recitals that 
occur at sea are not, as a rule, preserved; but the ocean 
has its joys, pleasures and pains as well as the land. 
and in this “Log” are presented some of the most 
striking that happened on a voyage abounding in ad- 
venture, profit and pleasure, and very nearly disaster 
before its successful termination.’ In brief, the book 
is made up of incidents of sea life, adventures, and 
sailors’ ‘yarns.’ The course of the vessel was from 
New England to Shanghai, via Cape of Good Hope and 
Indian Ocean. The illustrations are finely executed 
and most interesting.” —dilustrated Christian Weekly. 


By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. Tilustrated by 
Jessie McDermott. Two colors cloth, $1.00. 
“Like the preceding works of this author, ‘The Lost 


Jewel’ is sweet, clean, and tender. It is written for 
young girls, or more properly, young misses. Itisa 
sweetly pathette story of a little Italian child who had 
been stolen when a babe from her wealthy parents, a 

who endured the life of a street vagrant for years until 
adopted by a delightfully natural family of which she 
becomes one of the most loved members until her own 


parents find and claim her. It is a pleasant, whole- 
some tale, which none can regret having read.” — Toledo 
Journal. 


DOROTHY’S EXPERIENCE 


By ADELINE TRAFTON, author of “An American Girl 
Abroad,” “His Inheritance,” “Katherive Earle,” ete. 
Cloth. $1.00, 

“A very charming volume in the author’s best mood, 
No one can read this sweet story, so filled with fresh 
and sparkling thought and striking incidents, without 
being deeply touched and delighted” If it does not run 
altogether in the old groove, it yet aims to correct nota- 
ble errors and injuries to young people, and comes out 
right in the end, with a wholesome and happy effect.” 
~ Continent. 


FIVE MINUTE DECLAMATIONS 


_ Second Part. For School and College. 
Uniform with Five MINUTE DECLAMATIONS, Part 
First; Five MINUTE RECITATIONS; FIVE MINUTE 


READINGS; ELOCUTION SIMPLIFIED, By WALTER 

K. Fosrs. Cloth, cents, 

‘This is a little book gotten up for use in schools and 
colleges. Any of the selections can be recited in five 
minutes, and in this respect the book is unique. 
compiler is one whose long experience in, teaching has 
caused him to know what are best liked by students, 


and what will cause them to put forth their best 
ss - — goes. 

So. Gil booksellers, and sent mail ipaid on 
receipt of price. Catalogues free, w iste 


LEE AND SHEPARD 


10 Milk S8t., Boston 





When Sir Grimbald, the brave Crusader 
ancestor of the present British Minister 
at Washington, Sir Julian Pauncefote, 
was captured by the Saracens, they de- 
manded in ransom the right hand of 
his wife, and the braver lady so redeemed 
her lord. 

This is the subject of a thrilling ballad, 
“Sir Grimbald’s Ransom,”’ by Mary Bradley. 
Authentic facts furnisbed for the poem by Sir 
Julian himself; full-page and other pictures by 
Edmund H. Garrett. 

The February 


« 
rumberot” WIDE AWAKE 


is both timely and seasonable —timely in Lieut. 
Fremont’s illustrated article on ‘Life at Frontier 
Forts’’ (which has a curious military pendant in 
a true account of ‘‘A Fish Army’’)—seasonable 
in a pretty “Valentine,” by William Zachary 
Gladwin: 

’Twas an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, 
In the old-time scripture day ; 

But I tell my love that a heart for a heart 

Is by far the better way ! 


The short stories are remarkably readable, 
from the exciting true plot of “Aunt Dolly’s 
Two Robbers’’ to the serio-comic realism of 
“The Story of a Hungry Boy.” 
The serials by 
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Now Ready. 


It would surprise you to read the praises which are 
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of them has just said in public: ‘‘The woman who 
can read ‘The Strike of a Sex’ without a feeling of 
gratitude is cordially to be pitied. It is the stronges 
plea for the emancipation of woman ever written.” 
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President of this Association herself, may 
act like Wellington at Waterloo when he 
saw that the substance of the victory was 
gained, and shut up his spy glass and put 
it under his arm and said, ‘*Gentlemen, 
the field is won; let the whole line ad- 
vance!” 





NOT ONE IN TEN 


Of the people vou meet from day to day has per- | 


fectly pure, healthy blood. The hereditary 
scrofulous taint afflicts the large majority of 
people, while many others acquire diseases from 
impure air, improper food and wrong indulg 
ences. Hence the imperative necessity for a 
reliable blood-purifier like Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
which eradicates every impurity, and gives to 


| the blood vitality and health. It cures scrofula, 


salt rheum, humors, boils, pimples, and all other 


| affections caused by impurities or poisonous 


germs in the blood. All that is asked for Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is that it be given a fair trial. 


| 
r 
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Life Studies, Fortsalzare ry imeswattee. oe in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time, For circulars 
address as above. F. M. COWLES. 
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Thorough preparation is made for the Institute 
of Technology, for Business, and for College, 
Jn all classes Special Students are received. Par- 
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Unusual care of health is taken. 

The special class for training Kindergarten 
Teachers is in charge of Miss Lucy WHEELOCK. 
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The Woman's Tribune, 


Edited and Baa my weekly at Washington, D.C. | 
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Published in the interest of the Home, Purity | 


Margaret Sidney, Kirk Munroe, and 


Mrs. Burton Harrison 
are as strong and delightful as the autobiography 
of the Italian peasant child, Marietta, is quaint 
and unconventional. 
Bridgman’s pictorial skit, 
“Through the Dark Continent,” 
drops the curtain to the laughter of the audience. 


100 pages best illustrated literature for young 
folks and the family. 20 cents. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


NOW READY. 


ANNE BRADSTREET 


AND HER TIME. 

By HELEN CAMPBELL. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

A charming biographical sketch and study of 
the eurliest of America’s female writers, ‘‘the 
grandmother of American literature.”’ Anne 
Bradstreet’s descendants number some of Amer- 


| ica’s most distinguished men of letters —the 


Danas, the Channings, the Buckminsters, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Wendell Phillips, and others of 
lesser note. Mrs. Campbell has told her story 
with all the vigor and interest that could be ex- 
pected from so earnest a writer, and has inspired 


| the musty records of the past with life and spirit, 


making for the reader of to-day a very real and 


| vital person of that old-time champion of wo- 


men's possibilities, Mistress Anne Bradstreet, of 
Andover. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 


364 Washington St. opp. Bromfield, 
BOSTON. 
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STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 





The annual meeting of stockholders of the 
Woman’s Journat will be held at their office, 
No. 3 Park Street, Boston, on Monday, Feb. 16. 
1891, at 11.30 A.M. The stockholders are re- 
spectfully invited to attend. By order of the 
directors. Jut1a Warp Howe, President. 

C. Wipe, Clerk. 
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NATIONAL-AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 





The twenty-third annual convention of the 
National-American Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in Washington, D.C , in Albaugh’s 
Opera House, Feb. 26—Ma ch 1, 1891. 

Admission to the Convention is announced as 
follows : 

Box for season (7 sessions) » $10.00 
Season Reserved Seat (7 sessions) . 2.00 
Single Ticket with Reserved Seat, 50 
Admission Je ° ° ° 225 

Season tickets must be engaged in advance 
from Miss Lucy E. Anthony, 1406 G Street, 
Washington, D. C., as the sale of season tickets 
will close before that of the single tickets begins. 

Executive sessions and all the committee meet- 
ings will be held at the Suffrage Parlors, 1406 G 
St. N. W. 

The Riggs House will be the headquarters of 
the Convention, and will give reduced rates to 
delegates and visitors. 

The reduced railroad rates have been granted in 
the name of the National Council of Women 
(which meets in Albaugh's Opera House the 
four preceeding days), and extend from Feb- 
ruary 19 to March 5, thus covering the time of 
both Council and Suffrage Convention. Delegates 
and visitors to either meeting will therefore pro- 
cure (in the name of the National Council of 
Women) certificates from agent at point of start 
ing, stating that full fare one way has been paid, 
in order that the reduction on the return trip may 
be granted. The certificates must be signed in 
Washington by Miss Lucy E. Anthony, R. R. 
Committee. 
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NATIONAL-AMERICAN MEMBERSHIPS. 

The annual membership fees to the National- 
American W. S. A. for 1891 should now be sent 
in to the treasurer, Mrs. Jane H. Spofford, Riggs 
House, Washington, D.C. Any citizen of the 
United States can become a member by the pay- 
ment of one dollar. 





COUNCIL NOTES. 


The hotels and boarding-houses of Washing- 
ton are offering reduced rates to visitors and del- 
egates to the Woman’s Council, ranging from 
one to three dollars a day; and the railroads ex- 
cursion rates of a fare and a third for the round 
trip. The tickets are good from February 19th 
to March 4th, by the New England Passenger 
Committee, Central Traffic Association, Trunk 
Lines’ Passenger Association and Southern Pas- 
senger Association. The territory included by 
these various associations is all that East of the 
Mississippi River. 

Each delegate or visitor desiring these rates 
must purchase a first-class ticket to Washington 
at the regular price, and the ticket agent must be 
requested to issue a certificate of purchase. 
When these certificates are properly signed in 
Washington by the railroad committee, a return 
ticket can be obtained at one-third the regular 
fare. The cost of the round trip from New York 
to Washington is only $8.67. 

As there is another Convention to take place 
in Washington immediately at the close of the 
Council, the city will probably be very much 
.crowded. Expectant visitors are already en- 
gaging rooms at hotels, and securing reserved 
seats for the meetings through Miss Lucy E. 
Anthony, 1406 G Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., who is the chairman of the railroad com- 
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TO NEW ENGLAND DELEGATES. 
Delegates and others who visit Washing- 
ton, D. C., to attend the National Council 
of Women and the Annual Meeting of the 
National-American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation can procure special round-trip 
tickets (both ways by same route) from 
A. J. Simmons, agent B. & O. R. R., No. 
211 Washington Street, Boston, for $15.91, 
all rail. Cars will leave the Boston and 
Lowell depot in Boston on Friday after- 
noon Feb. 20, at 5.45 o’clock. They will 
reach Washington, D. C. without change 
of cars, next day at 11.20 A.M. Tickets 
will be good to return on or before March 
5, 1891. Sleeping-car tickets $3.00 extra 
each way. 

Special round-trip tickets by Old Colony 
Railroad and Fall River Line can be had 
via B. & O. R. R., and can be obtained 
of Mr. Simmons as above for $12 75; state 
rooms $1 00 each way, additional. This 
route is less rapid and will involve changes 
at Fall River and at New York. 


GIVE WOMEN A FAIR CHANCE. 


At the hearing on the petition for muni- 
cipal suffrege for women before the Woman 
Suffrage Committee of the Massachusetts 
Legislature, the committee were requested 
to ask for the use of the Hall of Represent- 
atives, that the petitioners might present 
their case where the members of the Legis- 
lature who are to vote on the measure 
might have a chance to hear the reasons 
for it. ; 

Every year for many years the commit- 
tee have recommended the passage of the 
bill we wished, and every year it is voted 
down by the Legislature. If themembers 
of the Legislature had an opportunity to 
hear, they might be ready to carry the 
measure. 

The position of women is very different 
from that of any other citizens of the State. 
No others are at such disadvantage. We 
have no senators or representatives elected 
by ourselves, who, for that reason, will 
feel an obligation to look after our inter. 
ests. No woman is even a member of the 
Legislature, where she could speak for her 
sex. Handicapped inthis way, all women 
are at infinite disadvantage. This very fact 
should appeal to every generous and fair- 
minded member of the Legislature to let 
women haye an opportunity to present 
their case before the men who must act on 
it. For the same reason representatives 
and senators should make ita point to hear 
the plea of this large class of disfranchised 
citizens. L. 8. 
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THE FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 





The valuable papers and speeches at the 
fortieth anniversary of the first National 
Woman’s Rights Convention, with the let- 
ters sent to the same, are necessarily 
continued in successive numbers of the 
WoMAN'S JOURNAL. We have ordered an 
additional supply of these numbers and 
will send them promptly to those who may 
wish to mail them to others. L. 8. 
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A SUFFRAGE FAIR. 





At the monthly meeting of the Execu- 
cutive Committee of the Massachusetts 





| tendance. 





mittee, and from whom season tickets and | 


rooms at the Riggs House also may be engaged. 
The Sunday services are free, but admission 


tickets will be required to the other services. | 
Season tickets must be secured before Feb. 22d. | 


Admission to the Council is announced as fol- 
lows: 


BOX f0F GORBOB. ccccccccccccccccccccce $10.00 
Season reserved seat.......-s+-seeeee 2.00 
Single ticket (with reserved seat)..... 50 
Single admission.......s+cceeeeceeeees 25 


Mary F. Seymour, Press Supt., 
National Council of Women. 
All associations of women which have not yet 


regularly entered the Council are cordially in- | 
| and woman are not companions. 


vited to do so, or, if they prefer, to send ‘fra- 
ternal delegates.’’ Information upon this sub- 


Woman Suffrage Society, held last week 
Friday, there was an unusually large at- 
After much discussion as to 
ways and means, it was unanimously voted 
to hold a fair early next December, as the 
surest way of raising money to carry on 
the work. 

Every suffragist can help inthis. Many 
who earnestly wish to aid the cause have 
been ata loss how to do it. Those who 
can do nothing else can always work fora 
fair. If they begin now, there will be 
ample time to make a great many articles 
before autumn. It is hoped that the Suf- 
frage Clubs and Leagues will co-operate 
heartily and begin at once, so that we may 
have the best results when the fair is 
held. ss 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND ANARCHY. 


Proudhon, who is called the father of 
Anarchism, expresses himself as follows 
on the woman question: 

‘*Between woman and man there may 


| exist love, passion, ties of custom, and the 


ject may be obtained from the Corresponding | 


Secretary, Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 343 North 
Pennsylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Riggs House will be the headquarters, 
and delegates and speakers should engage rooms 
and season tickets in advance. 

Executive sessions and committee meetings of 
the Woman's Council will be held in the Red 
Parlor of the Riggs House. 

The subject of Rev. Carrie J. Bartlett's sermon 
for the Suffrage Convention will be ‘‘Light.”’ 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A fall set of woman suffrage tracts 
(thirty-six different kinds) post-paid for 
ten cents. Address C. Wilde, Woman's 
JOURNAL Office, Boston, Mass. 





like; but there is no real society. Man 
The dif- 
ference of the sexes places a barrier be- 
tween them like that placed between ani- 
mals by adifference of race. Consequently, 
far from advocating what is now called 
the emancipation of woman, I should in- 
cline rather, if there were no other alter- 
native, to exclude her from society.” 
This extraordinary utterance is com- 
mended to Mrs. Caroline F. Corbin, who 
claims that the woman suffrage movement 
is an outgrowth of the anarchistic propa- 
ganda. A. 8. B. 





LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL. 


The biography of Anna Ella Carroll is 
now completed and will be printed as soon 
as 500 copies shall be subscribed for at $1 
apiece. Payment to be made when the 





work is ready for delivery ; and the names 
of the subscribers to be published. Names 
of individuals and societies subscribing 
may be sent to Miss S. E. Blackwell, 1829 
F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

This biography has been prepared from 
data furnished by Miss M. H. Carroll, and 
from the Congressional records. The pro- 
ceeds, after defraying the cost of publica- 
tion, are to be for the benefit of Miss Anna 
Ella Carroll. The work includes Miss Car- 
roll’s ancestry and early life, an account 
of her civil services and numerous letters 
of historical interest. It will be accom- 
panied by a portrait of Miss Carroll at the 
time of the Civil War. 


4+ 
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CO-ORDINATION IN PRESS CLUBS. 


Further reports of the Press Club Con- 
vention, at Pittsburgh, Pa., give interest- 
ing accounts of the elegant banquet ten- 
dered to the women delegates, at the 
Duquesne Club, with flowers, dainty 
menu-cards, and other accessories of a 
well-appointed dinner. 

Mrs. C. I. Wade, the gracious hostess of 
the occasion, opened the speech-making 
by offering the toast, ‘‘Women’s Press 
Clubs,” to which Mrs. Sarah Bierce Scar- 
borough, of the Cleveland Plain-Dealer, 
responded : 

“Twenty years ago a woman’s press 
club was hardly thought of. Now they 
are essential to writers, and their growth 
is on the increase. In 1835 the Cleveland 
Club was organized. No one joins our 
club who is not a newspaper worker, a 
magazine-writer, or the author of a book. 
We have now fifty members. Twenty- 
three are authors, eleven editors, and the 
magazine-writers write for seventy-six 
magazines. Fourteen books have also 
been published. At the end of each year, 
each woman brings to the club a record of 
the work done. Our club takes in all of 
Northern Ohio. One of our vice-presi- 
dents formed the Cincinnati Association. 
The State organization takes in our Asso- 
ciation, and in that way we have about 100 
members. We enjoy our club, and find it 
very helpful, and we hope that the Pitts- 
burgh women will soon have a powerful 
organization.” 

The next toast, ‘‘The Proof-Readers,”’ 
found a brief but pointed recognition at 
the hands of Mrs. Kathleen Hussey Wat- 
son, of The Pittsburg Dispatch, who spoke 
of “the Proof-readers—the torment and 
the salvation of our newspaper life.’’ Mrs. 
W. H. Gutelius responded to ‘‘Our Sister- 
hood ;” Miss Belle Gorton of Chicago to 
‘The Fair Guard ;” Mrs. Margaret Peek of 
Cleveland to **The Press and Women;” 





‘Cara,” of the Pittsburgh Commercial-Ga- | 


zette to *‘Our Editors-in Chief’; and Miss 
Emily Kellogg of Chicago puid a tribute 
to the ‘*‘White Squaws” of to-day, and told 
the story of Elizabeth Zane. Mrs. Wade 
made the concluding address on “Our 
Beloved Brethren,” and closed with the 
exhortation : 

‘In the meantime, sisters, let us see to 
it that the advancement of ‘sweetness and 
ligh:’ is our end and aim. Men love 
women; women love men; the best of 
life should be enjoyed together. Let us, 
then, hail the union of men and women in 
press clubs, and let us especially hail and 
hurrah over the first International Press 
League of the world in which women have 
been admitted as delegates and made ‘much 
of’ as members.” 

The delegates then adjourned to the 
dining-hall of the Hotel Duquesne, where 
the gentlemen of the press were compli- 
menting each other in lengthy prose and 
rhyme. 

Mr. Foster Coates, of the New York 
Mail and Express, in his speech on *‘The 
International League of Press Clubs,” was 
as enthusiastic as was Mrs. Wade over the 
union of men and women iu the organiza- 
tion. He said, among other things: 


“You, gentlemen, have much to be 
proud of for the manly stand you took in 
favor of women in the convention. For 
the first time in history, woman was in- 
vited to come into such a gathering acd 
be at home. She did not come here asa 
guest, but by right. She sat in our con- 
vention as one of us. You have made no 
mistake, gentlemen, in what you have 
done, and to the eternal honor of manhood 
[ want to say, there never was a time dur- 
ing the three days’ gathering here when 
there was any serious opposition to giving 
woman all she was entitled to here!” 


Lind 
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PITTSBURG WOMAN’S CLUB. 
The Woman's Club of Pittsburg, Pa., 





has entered upon its eighteenth year. It | 


celebrated the anniversary with a large 
and enthusiastic gathering. The President. 
Mrs. C. I. Wade, in her annual address, 
traced the history of the club from the 
famous ‘‘blue tea,” given at the residence 
of Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins, at which Mrs. 
Jane Gray Swisshelm was a leading spirit. 
On that occasion the table was decked 
with blue ribbons, blue badges were worn 
by the members and blue ribbons decora- 
ted as much of the china as possible. At 
the close of the tea, a waiter entered, 
bearing on a silver salver a pair of blue 
stockings, which were presented by the 
club to their President. From that event- 
ful tea down to the present time, the club 
has had a happy and harmonious career. 
"The members are now thinking of secur- 
ing a permanent club house. 





THE FIRST NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


At the recent celebration of the fortieth 
anniversary of ihe First National Woman's 
Rights Convention, Mrs. Lucy Stone said: 


I think many of you would be glad to 
know something about that First National 
Convention, and as I was there, [am able to 
speak from personal knowledge. An anti- 
slavery convention was in session in this 
city in the spring of 1850. It was after 
the great contest as to whether Abby 
Kelley should be on the committee of the 
Anti-Slavery Society. It became evident 
to us that there was a battle to be fought 
for the women as well as for the negroes. 
Every argument made for the negroes 
seemed to apply to women. And so, on 
the occasion of this anti-slavery conven- 
tion, after there had been a warm time at 
the meeting, there were nine of us women 
who went out from the meeting and down 
into a little ante-room. I cannot remem- 
ber what hall it was, but I know it was 
dark and dingy, and it was nearly night. 
[ cannot remember all the women who 
went down. Harriet K. Hunt was one. 
She was a practising physician, on Green 
Street, in this city, and for years she had 
been paying her taxes under protest. She 
was fully alive to the wrong position of 
women before the law, and she was one of 
us. Abby Kelley was another. Paulina 
Wright Davis was one, and Mrs. Taft, a 
daughter of Father Taylor, Mrs. Eliza 
Taft, of Dedham, Mass. Every one of 
these has passed to the other side. Then 
there was Eliza J. Kenney, the secretary 
of the Anti-Slavery Society. I remember 
the first time I ever saw a woman on the 
public platform. It was Eliza J. Kenney. 
She sat in this very hall, in a plain bonnet 
with a blue ribbon on it—a bonnet of the 
old style, which covered her face so that 
you could not see what kind of a face she 
had, and I remember, as I looked at her, I 
wished she would turn around so that we 
could see her face. She went down with 
us. We talked the matter all over, and 
decided that it was time something was 
done for the women as well as for the 
negroes, and we agreed that the best 
way to do it was to hold a convention. 
We did not know then how much co-opera- 
tion we should have. The anti-slavery 


Mr. Garrison, Wendell Philiips, Gerritt 
Smith, Henry C. Wright, and most of the 
abolitionists who were on the side of Mr. 
Garrison, were in favor of equal rights for 
women. We had not any money or any 
organization, and the question arose, how 
are we ever to make this womun’s rights 
convention known? We agreed that we 
would divide the correspondence. Some 
should write to one State and some to an- 
other, to see whom we could get to unite 
in calling the convention. I went to Mr. 
Garrison, and I shall never forget the ten- 
der sympathy with which he spoke to me 
about it. I said, ‘‘We haven’t any money 
or any friends, and we don't know what 
to do, only that we are bound to have a 
convention.” And he said to me, ‘*There 
never was & Movement that began so small 
and so poor as the anti-slavery movement; 
but it was rich in truth, and, because it 
was, it has succeeded so far, and it will 
succeed. Yours is just as true, and it will 
succeed. Never be discouraged.” Mr. 
Garrison and Mr. Phillips were constantly 
suggesting the names of persons to whom 
to write, and methods of work. Atlength 
a list of names was secured. I have them 
here, and [ should like to read some of 
them, so that you may see what a wealth 
of character and nobility joined in the call 
for that first convention. 

[remember the day we went up to the 
convention. We had engaged Brinley 
Hall. It was a bright and lovelyday. We 
had Mr. Wm. H. Channing with us also, 
talking about the co-sovereignty of wom- 
en and men, as he was wont todo. When 
we got to Worcester, dear Mrs. Sarah B. 
Earle, with her serene and beautiful face, 
the wife of the editor of the Worcester 
Spy, called the meeting toorder. The call 
was read. It had been written by Dr. 
William Elder, of Philadelphia. There 
were suggestions from the rest of us, but 
the call was mainly written by him. 

When we had organized, Paulina Wright 
Davis, who had had a great deal to do in 
getting up the meeting, co-operating with 
the others, was made president of the con- 
vention. We made Mr. Channing and 
Sarah Tyndale vice-presidents; Hannah 
M. Darlinzton and Joseph C. Hathaway, 
secretaries. 

Paulina Davis read an address full of 
good words,—strong, excellent words for 
the time in which they were spoken. 
There were Lucretia Mott, and Mary Ann 
Johnson, and William Lloyd Garrison, and 
Ernestine L. Rose. Mrs. Rose was a very 
able and eloquent speaker. And Lucretia 
Mott,—you know how able and wonderful 
she wa3. Among the persons present were 
William H. Channing, Abby H. Price, 
Samuel May, Susan Gibson, and Anna Q. 
| T. Parsons. 

The speeches of those who spoke with- 
| Out manuscript are not included in the 
| pamphlet report of the convention. Among 
| these were Lucretia Mott, Wm. Lloyd Gar- 

rison, Wendell Phillips, Sojourner Truth, 
Wm. H. Channing, C. C. Burleigh, Fred- 
erick Douglass, Stephen and Abby Kelley 
Foster, Sarah Tyndale, Antoinette Brown, 
Ernestine L. Rose, Martha Mowry, Dr. 
W. A. Alcott, and myself. No effort was 
made to preserve these speeches. I sup- 
pose we had not money to pay for a fuller 
report. The pamphlet, however, contains 
all the written speeches of that meeting. 
There are no letters from any foreign per- 
sons in this report, and evidently there 
were none for that year. There may have 
been for the next year, perhaps. 

Horace Greeley, at that time, and fora 
long time after, cordially co-operated with 
the woman suffrage movement. He pub- 
lished in the New York Tribune a report 
prepared by Oliver Johnson, so full that it 

ave the world, what the world could not 

ave had without it, a knowledge of that 
“convention. The Tribune said that ‘‘Brin- 
ley Hall was crowded from first to last 
with an interested audience, and if the hall 
had been larger, thousands more would 








people were full of their own work, but | 











have come in who had come and had to go 
away.” 

When this report in the New York Trib- 
une carried the knowledge of our conven- 
tion abroad, Mrs. John Stuart Mili wrote 
an article in the Westminster Review which 
called the attention of the civilized world 
still more to the question of equal rights 
for women. Mrs. Mill said in her article 
that she had learned from the New York 
Tribune of this convention in America. 
Mrs. Mill’s remarkable article started 
the discussion of the question in England 
and in this country, and from that time to 
this it has gone on. 

Wendell Phillips presented at that meet- 
ing a series of resolutions which we have 
reaffirmed at this convention. It shows 
how well those resolutions cover this time 
as well as that. 

RESOLUTIONS OF 1850. 

Resolved, That every human being of full age, 
and resident for a proper length of time on the 
soil of the nation, who is required to obey law, is 
entitled to a voice in its enactments; that every 
such person, whose property or labor is taxed 
for the support of government, is entitled to a 
direct share in such government. Therefore, 

Resolved, That women are clearly entitled to 
the right of suffrage, and to be considered eligible 
to office; the omission to demand which, on her 
part, is a palpable recreancy to duty; and the 
denial of which is a gross usurpation on the part 
of maw, no longer to be endured; and that every 
party which claims to represent the humanity, 
civilization, and progress of the age, is bound to 
inscribe on its banners, ‘‘Equality before the 
law, without distinction of sex or coior.”’ 

Resolved, That political rights acknowledge no 
sex, and therefore the word ‘‘male’’ should be 
stricken from every State Constitution. 

Resolved, That the laws of property, as affect- 
ing married parties, demand a thorough revisal, 
so that all rights may be equal between them ; 
that the wife may have, during life, an equal 
control over the property gained by their mutual 
toil and sacrifices, be heir to her husband pre- 
cisely to the extent that he is heir to her, and en- 
titled, at her death, to dispose by will of the same 
share of the joint property as he is. 


That was forty years ago. How Wen- 
dell Phillips and Abby Kelley Foster and 
Lucretia Mott spoke to those resolutions! 
What a pity their speeches were not saved! 
Mr. Phillips reported another set of reso- 
lutions, very strong, which I will not here 
repeat. William H. Channing brought in 
still another set of resolutions. 

Everybody in the house was allowed to 
take part in the discussions, but only those 
who gave in their names as members of 
the convention could vote. 

That was the beginning of the great 
movement for equal rights in any national 
form. But there had previously been a 
convention at Seneca Falls, N. Y., one at 
Akron, O., and one at Rochester, N. Y. 
These were the real beginning of meetings 
for the promotion of woman suffrage. 

The next year, 1851, a second conven- 
tion was called in Worcester. Mrs. Pau- 
lina Wright Davis was again chosen presi- 
dent, and she presided with great dignity 
and ability. We had crowded houses all 
the time, and people paid twenty-five 
cents to come in. This was the conven- 
tion at which there had been a little dis- 
cussion in advance, as to whether it was 
quite worth while to have Abby Kelley 
present. She was excessively unpopular 
on account of having been one of the first 
women to speak in public. Everybody 
had been told she was a vile woman, and 
the great public believed that she was. 
And it was said by some (I was not one 
of them) that if we did not wish to be 
unpopular in this movement, it would be 
better that Abby Kelley should not come. 
But she did come all the same, and as the 
meeting went on she sat there listening, 
and she remembered the things of which 
her daughter told you this afternoon—the 
persecutions which she had suffered in 
establishing the right of women to speak 
in public. [ shall never forget how she 
sat on a low seat on the platform, and how, 
when there came a moment in the con- 
vention when she could speak, she sprang 
to her feet, and said: “Sisters, bloody 
feet have worn the path smooth by which 
you come up here!” And then she made 
a speech, hot with the feeling which was 
in her heart of the wrongs done to women, 
and the need that we shvuld be freed from 
them. It was the speech of the conven- 
tion, unless we should except that of 
Wendell Phillips,which covered the ground 
of the whole movement. I am glad to tell 
these things, because there are so many 
people nowadays who think that the early 
conventions were times of disorder and 
wildness. After all, there was nothing 
stronger, or sweeter, or better in the 
whole woman's rights movement than the 
element which came to those first and 
early conventions. 

I should iike very much to read the re- 
ports of the speeches of Lucretia Mott. 
She was one of the rarest and most excel- 
lent of women, a remarkable character, 
and with great facility of expression. I 
remember at one time we were at a meet- 
ing in New York. Antoinette Brown was 
there too, and William H. Channing. 
There was a mob at the meeting. It was 
a good-natured mob. It did not mean to 
hurt us, but it did mean that we should not 
be heard. The chief disturbers were in 
the gallery. When any one stood up to 
speak, they forthwith began to make so 
much noise that nobody could be heard. 
They cat-called, and jeered, and did all 
sorts of things, till William Channing came 
and whispered to Lucretia Mott, who sat 
as dignified as dignity itself in her chair, 
with her sweet Quaker cap: ‘Lucretia, lL 
think we shall bave to adjourn.” Mrs. 
Mott turned her face, as full of strength 
and firmness as it was of sweetness, and 
said: ‘*William, when the hour comes for 
adjournment, we shall adjourn, not be- 
fore.”’ (Applause.) 

All those pictures come up in my mem- 
ory as we recall those older times. I wish 
a photograph could have been taken of 
that scene. There was Lucretia Mott, 
with Jamea Mott sitting behind her. He 
used to say: ‘Sometimes Lucretia and I 
differ, buf when we do, it always turns 
out that she was right and I was wrong.” 
There were Stephen and Abby Kelley Fos- 
ter, another pair of married lovers. There 
was Wendell Phillips the fearless, and 
William Lloyd Garrison, and Samuel May, 
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and William H. Channing, and Ernestine | erected in Chicago, and was one of the 


Rose, logical and strong; and yy | city’s aldermen. 


Brown, young and beloved; Frances D. 
Gage, Mrs. Tracy Cutler,—what a row of 
pames, and almost every one to whom 
they belonged has gone over to the other 
side; and weare still waiting for the rights 
that ought to be conceded to women 
without our asking! (Applause.) 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New YOrK, FEs. 11, 1891. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

A touching story of a wife’s devotion to 
her husband comes from the western part 
of the State. A man named Henry Smith 
was recently tried at Angelica, for the 
murder of Rufus Carnahan. During the 
trial, his faithful wife was constantly at 
his side, her devotion enlisting much sym- 
pathy. A verdict of murder in the second 
degree was brought in, thus saving his life. 
One of the facts that confused the counsel 
for the prosecution was that, although the 
pistol with which the killing was done 
showed that three bullets had been fired, 
only two of them could be found. After 
the trial was over, it was discovered that 
the third bullet was in the body of the de- 
voted wife. On his return home after the 
murder, Smith told his wife of his deed. She 
expressed horror, and uttered some words 
of sympathy for the victim's family. ‘This 
infuriated the husband, and he fired upon 
her, the ball lodging in her hip. For 
months past, she has borne the anguish it 
has inflicted, not daring to have the bullet 
removed, lest another dark shade should 
be added to her husband’s guilt, and his 
chances of life lessened. Since the case 
was decided, she has placed h rself in a 
physician's hands. 

The regular monthly meeting of our 
New York City League was held on Thurs- 
day evening last, at 4 Lexington Avenue. 
Miss Algire A. Chevaillier was the speaker. 
Her paper was an interesting »ésumé of the 
place of women in the various reforms of 
the day. A resolution was passed approv- 
ing the bill asking that women be allowed 
to vote for county school commissioners, 
and a memorial to the Legislature was 
signed by the officers. A resolution con- 
gratulatiog the women of Kansas on the 
woman suffrage bill recently introduced 
into the Legislature was also adopted, and 
the following resolution presented by the 
chair: 


Whereas, the Hon. John James Ingalls of Kan- 
sas, while in the Senate of the United States, was 
a steadfast enemy of all measures permitting the 
exercise of the right of suffrage to the women 
citizens of the Republic on equal terms with 
men, using his marked talents and great abilities 
to prevent tne passage of such laws either in his 
State Legislature or ia Congress; therefore 

Resolved, that, while regretting that the Senate 
should be deprived of the brilliancy of his wit, 
which so often made sunshine in that shady 
place, yet we cannot but rejoice that so bitter an 
enemy should be retired into that private life to 
which he would restrict all women, however re- 
splendent the lustre of their genius or the glory 
of their achievements. 


LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 
*?+ 


IN MEMORIAM. 








JOHN GAGE, a noble-hearted, generous 
man, a reformer, an abolitionist, and a 
lifelong advocate uf woman suffrage, died 
Dec. 29, 1890, aged eighty-nine, at his 
home in Vineland, N. J. He was born at 
Litchfield, N. Y., Aug. 12, 1802. From 
his eighth to his fifteenth year he worked 
on a farm, his education being limited to 
an attendance at public schools in early 
boyhood and several terms in the Academy 
at Clinton, N. Y. He afterwards learned 
the trade of a moulder, and, in partnership 
with William Smith, ran a foundry fora 
number of years in Watertown, N. Y. In 
1830 he married Miss Portia Kellogg, and 
six years afterward moved to Chicago, 
journeying thither by wagon. Here he, 
together with Daniel Lyman, built a flour- 
ing mill—the first erected in that city—and 
in 1837 he bought out his partner's inter- 
est. In 1839 he shipped over $2,000 worth 
of flour to the East, the first ever exported 
from Chicago. After conducting the busi- 
ness successfully until 1847, he sold out to 
his brother, Jared Gage, and J. C. Haines. 
He then settled on a large tract of land at 
Gage’s Lake, in Lake County, built a 
house, and with his family lived there until 
his removal to New Jersey, the proximity 
of near relatives and friends adding largely 
to the pleasantness of his Western home. 
Mr. Gage soon became known as one of 
the best farmers in Illinois, and was a lead- 
ing officer of the State Agricultural So- 
ciety. His fine prairie farm of a mile 
Square was divided into sixteen fields of 
forty acres, each field surrounded with a 
beautiful hedge of osage orange. He had 
a passion for fruit-culture, and succeeded 
in raising a fine orchard under adverse 
conditions of soil and climate. But about 
1864 he was attracted to Southern New 
Jersey by its genial air, progressive so- 
ciety, and admirable capabilities for fruit- 
culture. From that time until 1870 he was 
active in woman suffrage work in New 
Jersey, and both he and his wife became 
stockholders in the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 

Mr. Gage helped build the Dearborn 
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School, one of the first large school-houses 





He paid a premium toa 
number of men who went from Lake 
County to Kansas during the ‘‘border ruf- 
flan’ war. Two of his sons, Jared and 
Henry, participated in the Civil War, the 
former being captured in an engagement 
and imprisoned at Andersonville. Finally 
liberated, the young man returned home, 
but died a few years afterward from 
disease consequent upon the hardships to 
which he was subjected while a prisoner. 

During Mr. Gage’s long residence in 
Vineland, he was identified with a number 
of enterprises of great benefit to the town. 
The closing years of his life, however, 
were free from business cares and spent in 
well-earned quietude and contemplation. 
Of strictly temperate habits and unassaila- 
ble integrity, Mr. Gage was resolute and 
positive in his convictions, but tolerant of 
the opinions of others. So long as health 
permitted, he devoted much of his time to 
investigating the phenomena of spiritual- 
ism. Industrial education found in him a 
warm friend and advocate, and had not 
age prevented him from giving the project 
his personal attention, he would have 
proved his devotion to the cause by found- 
ing an industrial college in Vineland. 

Mr. Gage was the brother of Frances D. 
Gage’s husband. She was well known in 
literature as ‘‘Aunt Fanny,” and was made 
Governor of the Sea Islands of South Caro- 
lina by Gen. Saxton after the war. ‘To- 
gether they once visited St. Domingo. 
Mr. Gage was the father of eleven chil- 
dren, the only survivors of whom are 
Henry and Augustus N., of Chicago, Asa- 
hel and J. P. Gage, of Vineland. His de- 
voted wife also survives him, as does one 
brother, George Gage, of McHenry, IIl. 

The immediate cause of Mr. Gage’s 
death was a heavy cold contracted several 
months ago. 

Mr. Gage believed in cremation, and 
offered land and money toward establish- 
ing a crematory in Vineland. Previous to 
his Jast sickness, he had purchased a certifi- 
cate of stock in the Philadelphia Cremation 
Society, and, in accordance with his 
wishes, his body was reduced to ashes in 
the crematory at Germantown, Pa., on 
Jan. 2d. His memory will always be dear 
to his associates in the cause of woman’s 
enfranchisement, for he was one of nature’s 
noblemen. H. B. B. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The WoMAN’'s JOURNAL is sent one year 
on trial to new subscribers for $1.50. 


The story and the children’s department 
are omitted this week, in order to make 
room for the valuable papers read at the 
recent anniversary convention. It is in- 
tended next week to publish the rest of 
the papers, and as many as possible of the 
letters sent to the convention. Meanwhile, 
much interesting matter, including general 
correspondence, is unavoidably postponed. 


Attention is once more called to the fol- 
lowing extract from the Constitution of 
the Woman's Naticnal Council of the 
United States: 

Art. 2. This Council is organized in the inter- 
est of no one propaganda, and has no power over 
its auxiliaries beyond that of suggestion and 
sympathy ; therefore, no society voting to become 
auxiliary to this Council shall thereby render 
itself liable to be interfered with in respect to its 
complete organic unity, independence or methods 
of work, or be committed to any principle or 
method of any other society, or to any utterance 
or act of the Council itself, beyond compliance 
with the terms of this constitution. 


Miss Elizabeth Sheldon, who has made 
a thorough study of architecture, gave a 
lecture recently in the vestry of the Church 
of the Messiah, New Haven, Conn., on 
‘Interior Decoration.”” There wasa large 
attendance. The New Haven Journal and 
Courier says of the lecture: ‘‘Not only did 
it show excellent knowledge of the history 
and principles of design and of art in gen- 
eral, but the delivery of the lecture would 
have commanded praise by the side of 
almost any examples of platform work. 
Miss Sheldon ought to have an opportun- 
ity to give a course of lectures on art.” 


The following delegates to the National 
American W. 8S. A. convention have been 
elected from the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association: Henry B. Black- 
well, Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Whit- 
ing; member of National-American execu- 
tive committee, Mrs. J. W. Smith. The 
following delegates have been elected from 
the National Woman Suffrage Association 
of Massachusetts: Mrs. Dora B. Smith, 
Miss Lavinia A. Hatch; member of Na- 
tional-American executive committee, 
Miss Charlotte Lobdell. 

The second meeting of the New York 
Presbytery to debate the question of elect- 
ing women as deaconesses, was held Feb. 
9. The subject was discussed for some 
time. Dr. Francis Brown, who signed the 
minority report in favor of the women, is 
professor of Biblical Philology in the 
Union Theological Seminary, which seems 
to be as liberal in its views on this question 
as it was on the question of revision. No 
vote was reached at this meeting, but it 
looked as if the majority were in favor of 
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the women. The question was referred 
back for further consideration to the com- 
mittee, to which Drs. White and Alexander 
were added. 


To any Suffrage Association, W. C. T. U. 
or individual getting up a club of twen‘y- 
five new subscribers to the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL, the WOMAN'S JOURNAL will pay a 
cash premium of twenty dollars. 


The New Hampshire papers report that 
“The History of Marriage,” as presented 
at Concord last week, was a very brilliant 
success. It is to be presented next at 
Barlington, Vt., and then at Haverhill, 
Mass. 

At the literary meeting and high tea of 
the New England Woman’s Press Associa- 
tion, next Wednesday afternoon, there will 
be a discussion of the Indian question led 
by Miss Frances Sparhawk, of Newton. 
This meeting promises to be of more than 
usual interest. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company in- 
forms Mr. Hamilton Willcox, No. 54 Wil- 
liam Street, New York, that they will 
give the same reduced rates to Washington 
Conventions as other roads. Mr. Willcox 
asks those who desire to take that road to 
write him, sending number of party and 
time of leaving New York for Washing- 
ton. 

A great mass-meeting was held Feb. 1, 
in Lincoln, Neb., in the interest of the 
municipal woman suffrage bill. The Opera 
House was filled to the rafters. Stirring 
addresses were made by Chancellor C. F. 
Creighton, Hon. Morris L. Wheat, Mrs. ! 
Belle G. Bigelow, H. H. Wilson, and A. | 
G. Wolfenbarger. The bill will be pushed | 
vigorously. The Lincoln New Republic | 
says: “The New Republic is full of wom- | 
an suffrage this week. There is good rea- | 
son for it. The Legislature is considering 
it. The people of the State are demand- | 
ing it. The capital city is full of it. The 
air is full of it. And it is coming, to bless 
our people.”” 

A new illustration of the need of women 
on public boards is afforded by the death, 
under most distressing circumstances, of 
a twelve-year old girl, through the cul- 
pable carelessness of the superintendent 
of the Michigan State School at Coldwater. 
The Equal Suffrage Association of Detroit 
passed the following sensible resolutions: 


‘‘Whereas, the superintendent of the State 
Public school gave into the hands of a man un- 
known to the officers of the school, without any 
guarantee as to his character, a young girl, there- 
by paving the way for her consequent abuse and 
atrocious murder : therefore 

Resolved, Tnat the death of this motherless 
child under such harrowing circumstances is an 
evidence that women should be on the boards of 
control of all public institutions containing per- 
sons of their own sex, and that the placing or in- 
denturing of children from that or any other in- 
stitution should not bein the hands of men alone. 


Mrs. E. W. Croft thought that the root 
of the difficulty lay in politics. She said 
very reasonably: ‘‘We can never have 
these institutions rightly managed so long 
as politics control the appointment of the 
officers in charge.” 

Already, through the efforts of Mr. 
John Armstrong Chanler, Boston has fol- 
lowed New York in subscribing funds 
sufficient to keep an art student at Paris 
for five years. At an informal reception 
at the St. Botolph Club last Saturday 
afternoon, Mr. Chanler explained his plan, | 
and announced that he had secured $4,500, 
enough to send a student from Boston at 
the same time one goes from New York. 
The contributors are: Arthur Rotch, 
$500; A. A. Carey, $2,000; Martin Brim- 
mer, $500; by contributors, to be an- 
nounced three years hence when the 
money is called for, two sums, $250 and 
$1,250, respectively. In conclusion Mr. 
Chanler asked for subscriptions for the 
$18,000 necessary to place the scholarship 
on a permanent basis. Contributions were 
received as follows: Mrs. J. L. Gardiner, 
$1,000; Mrs. Henry Whitman, $500; a 
lady, pame at present withheld, $250; Mrs. 
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and Mrs. George Tyson added $200 more 
—a total of $2,950. This money is pledged 
contingent on the raising of the entire 
$18,000, and the whole sum is to be ready 
by August, 1895. 

The Fourth Congregational Church of 
Hartford, Conn., which had more than 
600 members, at its annual meeting last 
month readjusted its organization and gov- 
ernment to meet the demands of its fast 
growing work and parish. Eight deacons 
and the same number of deaconesses 
were elected, the latter for the first time. 
Each board has a separate organization, 
but joint sessions and joint action are pro- 
vided for. The deacons are to have special 
oversight of the pulpit service and sacra- 
ments, under the pastors, and of the or- 
ganization of the church work. The dea- 
conesses are to have special charge of the 
religious visitation of the parish, and of 
giving relief to persons in need. In the 
instructive and legislative work of exam- 
ining applicants for membership, and up- 
on all measures proposed to the church for 
adoption, the deacons and deaconesses are 
to act conjointly. The principle of equal 
representation was continued throughout 
the organization, two of the four elected 
officers being women. ‘The most remark- 
able feature of this new and progressive 
dispensation in church government is that 
the offices of treasurer and assistant treas- 
urer are the two filled by women. While 
women have been largely depended upon 
to raise church funds by divers ways and 
means, they have not been deemed equal 
to the trust of holding and accounting for 
money, and it has generally been thought 
as essential to have a man for treasurer as 
to have a man for pastor. 








GLone THEATRE.—Mr. Henry E. Dixey and his 
clever company in ‘‘The Seven Ages”’ are attract- 
ing audiences that fill the Globe at every per- 
formance. Next week the ever popular ‘‘ Adonis,” 
which had a run of 600 nights in New York, will 
be revived. Mr. Dixey never acted better than 
at the present time, and is surrounded by a fine 
support. 





Tue Hoiwiis Street Turatre. — The Hollis 
has been filled at every performance of ‘The 
Squire’’ this week, and this promises to be the 
condition of affairs until the Kendals conclude 
their engagement. Next week ‘All for Her’’ 
and ‘‘The Weaker Sex”’ will be presented. 





NoTHING else can equal Johnson’s Anodyne 
Liniment for any form of sore throat. Try it once. 





Ir is dangerous to neglect catarrh, for it leads 
to bronchitis and consumption. Hood's Sarsa- 





| snvenmaee. 
‘HOLLIS ST. THEATRE, 


Isaac B. Ricn, Proprietor and Manager. 








SECOND WEEK OF MR. AND MRS. 


KENDAL. 


Mon., Tues., Wed. Eve’gs, and Wed. Mat., 


| ALL FOR HER. 


Thurs., Fri., Sat. 





Eve’gs, and Sat. Mat., 





Evenings at 7.45. Matinees Wednesday 
and Saturday at 2. 





FEBRUARY 23—THIRD WEER, 


MR. and MRS. KENDAL. 
CLOBE THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager, MR, JOHN STETSON. 


Commencing Monday, Feb. 16, 
BY REQUEST, 
The inimitable Comedian, MR. HENRY E. 


DIXKY 


And his merry players, in a grand farewell 
revival of 


ADONIS. 


Positively last week of the engagement. 
EVENINGS AT 7.45. 
MATINEES: Wednesday — at 2 — Saturday. 











February 23.— LYDIA THOMPSON, in the 
Latest New York Success, “The Dazzler.” 


™ Business 
one | Woman's 


ror ss ove. | Journal. 


TO ALL WHO SUBSCRIBE IN 
FEBRUARY. 


AFTER MARCH iat, 1891, 
PRICE OF SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00. 














The February Number contains elegant portraits 
and sketches of the officers of the National Council 
of Women,of the Federation of Woman's Clubs, 
and of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association. It also contains notices of the different 
meetings of the National Council of Women in 
Washington on the 22d of February, and the com- 
plete programme of the proceedings. Other 
articles are: ‘Women in the Government Depart- 
ments of Washington” (illustrated) ; ‘*The Trials of 
Bankers who receive Deposits from Women’; 
“Hints to Women who are Ignorant of Business”; 
“The Higher Education of Women in Europe”; 
**Love Affairs of some English Authoresses’; “Miss 
Anthony's Statue’; “What Constitutes Good Re- 
porting”; ‘The First Expert Type-writer Operator” ; 
‘Sister Dilly’s Bonnet” (a story), and many other 
articles of great interest. 


The April Number will contain Official 
Reports of the papers read at the National 
Council of Women, with fine portraits of 
many of the leading women present. 

Orders will be received for these two Numbers a 
Albaugh’s Opera House, Washington, during the 
convention, or at Offices of Publication, 


38 Park Row, New York. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 
44 Temple Place, 








parilla cures catarrh in all forms. 





A clergyman says, ‘“Johnson’s Anodyne Lini- | 


| Has received a splendid assort- 


ment cured me of diphtheria.”’ One among many. | ment of everything in 








Glove Store 


TREMONTST: 


Beyien. 
ONLY 


One Place in Boston 


where you can get OORNS, BUNIONS 
and INGROWING NAILS OURED and 
SHOES made to prevent them, and LOOK 
WELL at the same time, and that is at 


APPLETON’S, 


46 TEMPLE PLACE, 
UP ONE FLIGHT. 


86 








GLOV Es. 


A. FLORENCE GRANT, 


Printer and Stationer, 


47 and 49 Court Street, Boston. 


Eugraved Wedding Lavitatin 


—AND— 


ADDRESS CARDS 








Job Work of all kinds executed at short notice. 
Special attention given to orders by mail. 


BUSINESS AGENCY. 


At the Business Agency of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, 40 Berkeley Street, Room 6, can 
be found matrons for Institutions, Housekeepers — 
managing or working, capable Dr kers, Seam- 
stresses, Menders to go out or take work home, Lady’s 
Maids, Book-keepers, Stenographers, Type-writers, 
Office Clerks, etc. Also a registry for trained and ex- 
perienced nurses and attendants for the sick. Careful 
attention given to the filling of orders. Office hours, 
9to3. Nurses supplied at all hours. 














GOING TO THE HEAD. 





BY MARY E. WILKINS. 





Swiftly past the rueful class 
With a skipping tread 

Little Mary Ellen's 
Going to the head. 

Roughly straying yellow locks, 
Ribbon lost at play, 

But she is the one who spelled 
The word the proper way. 


Apron.strings that, all untied, 


Switch the dusty floor— 
Little unkempt heedless maid, 
Her victory counts the more. 


Quality is in one’s self, 
After all is said— 
Little Mary Ellen's 


Going to the head! 


—St. Nicholas. 





died 
A GIRL OF THE PERIOD. 


BY E. 8s. TURNER. 





1 met yesterday—I would you had seen her, 

That wood-robin voice, that May queen demeanor !— 
A wonderful girl; in her looks, my ideal; 

And yet from her curls to her boots she was real. 


I know a queen rose from a daffy-dowa-dilly; 

I know the good points of an unbroken filly; 

I saw what she’d make, if once I had tamed her 

To smile when I praised her, and weep when I 
blamed her. 


| Browning cursed us and slavery together, 


I said, “Lovely maid, do you know that your mission | 


On earth is to soothe man’s uneasy condition? 
To pour on the waves of his spirit’s commotion 
Your patience, forbearance and general devotion? 


“For man is so wild, so restless and raging, 
His case seems to call for incessant assuaging ; 
And so a kind Providence makes your vocation 
Consist out and out in amelioration. 


**Moreover, the man is by nature despotic; 
Resistance excites him to passions chaotic. 
As you are all saints, while we are but human, 
Obedience, etc., devolves on the woman. 


“How sweet, when our passions enrage or betray us, 
To keep one pure creature on hand to allay us! 
Found out by a world which objects to receiving us, 
To know there is one still obliged to believe in us! 


*O maiden!” I cried, ‘don’t you feel it your duty 
To yield yourself up in the May of your beauty, 
Fulfilling your mission, dear feminine creature, 
By merging yourself in my masculine nature?” 


I looked in her face; not a blush was suffusing 

The cheek that seemed dimpled by something 
amusing. 

rhen flashed her blue eyes, and if you'll believe it, 

The shock was so great I could scarcely receive it. 


“Young man,” she replied, “I deplore most sincerely 
The state of ill-health you exhibit so clearly. 

1 would you were healed; but here my revolt is— 
You may be a blister, but I’m not a poultice. 


**My life is so large and its duties so various 

I haven't the time to assume the vicarious. 

Besides, you will find, when you reach Peter's 
wicket, 

You can’t enter heaven upon your wife’s ticket. 


“The man I shall wed, although faulty (he’s hu- 
man), 

Is pure, or he’s no mate for any pure woman; 

And kind, or ho love-needing heart would affect 
him; 

And lord of himself, or no wife could respect him. 

“In fine, we’ve concluded (this world to remodel), 

No longer your foibles and vices to coddle; 

For men will perforce, when they find all the sisters 

Decliae to be poultices, cease to be blisters.” 


She smiled as she passed, her answer completed. 

Now what way was that for a man to be treated? 

It all comes of loosing the first of their fetters— 

You yield the whole ground when you teach them 
their letters! 


+ 





~~. 
7? 


WOMEN IN LITERATURE. 


The following paper was read by Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, at the celebration of 
the fortieth anniversary of the First Na- 
tional Woman’s Rights Conveation: 


Among my curious reminiscences is one 
of a conversation with Mary Carpenter, of 
Bristol, celebrated for her genuine and 
efficient philanthropy, in the course of 
which she remarked : ‘* People here in Eng- 
land say, when women are spoken of as 
fools: ‘Well, at any rate, there are three 
women in England who are not fools— 
Mrs. Somerville, Florence Nightingale, and 
Miss Carpenter.’” This conversation oc- 
curred quite early in the seventies. Inthe 
England of to-day, how many illustrious 
names would add themselves to these, if 
the intellectual ability of women were 
called in question! The time would fail 
us to tell of the many sisters whose pure, 
strong hands are busy, not only with un- 
ravelling the malignant web of public 
wickedness and private misery, but with 
lifting to a higher level the public con- 
science, to a wider plane the public charity. 

I have been invited to say a few words 
here this evening on the subject of ‘‘Wom- 
en in Literature.” With regard to these, 
Ameri:a might have said forty years ago: 
**We have at least three women whose 
names are well known in literature—Mrs. 
Sigourney, in poetry; in prose, Lydia 
Maria Child and Catherine Sedgwick.” 
Now, a host of literary women encompass 
us on every side, and so many are the 
claimants of our own sex to literary fame 
that the mention of them in detail would 
leave little room for further remark. 

It would be a pleasant and acceptable 
task for me to enumerate these claimants, 
as far as I might be able to do so, and to 
give to each one the praise which her spec- 
ial achievement deserves. But of naming 
many books there would be no end, and 
the limits of this occasion seem to call for 
& more general statement of what the world 
of to-day owes to literary women. In order 
to do this, I must go back to the three 
women already named. Mrs. Sigourney, 
whose poetry is little read to-day, unques- 
tionably magnified the career of letters by 
the excellence of her tone and character. 
In her lifetime, she was always spoken of 
with respect and affection, aud her mem- 
ory is still honored in the community 
which she adorned. Lydia Maria Child 
and Miss Sedgwick, in quite different 





| such a noble character as this! 
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spirit of hope and of progress. Their rec- 
ord belongs to the past, their aspiration to 
the future. On the other side of the water, 
almost coeval with them, the muse of Mrs. 
Hemans filled England with melody and 
sweet sentiment. Much of her work is 
now forgotten, but her noble poem on 

‘The Landing of the Pilgrims” entitles | 
her to mention and grateful remembrance 
among Americans. Then c:me Mrs. 
Browning, with her rhythmic power and 
deep humanity, belonging also to the new 
order, and singing the victories of good 
and truth with prophetic fervor. Mrs. 


and this was not strange, for, at the dis- 
tance from which she looked upon us, the 
nation and its crime appeared as one to 
her. Ido not mention this fact in order 
to awaken an ungracious memory, but be- 
cause: this utterance of Mrs. Browning’s 
properly ushers in the mention of one 
whose handiwork shook the nation with 
the earliest throes of a moral earthquake, 
and made itself felt and respected through- 
out the civilized world. You all know 
that I speak of Harriet Beecher Stowe,— 
that anointed soul, raised up to put on 
record the protest of American woman- 
hood against the sin of slavery. This was 
a great victory over the inertia and indif- 
ference of easy-going humanity. The 
familiar pictures which she presented vis- 
ited every fireside, and brought home to 
every heart the terrible pathos of the 
negro’s fate. Her delineation of saintly 
Uncle Tom was acknowledged to be true 
to life, even by the autocrats of the slave 
dominion, and within its limits I once heard 
a lady of great intelligence argue that 
slavery must be a good institution, since it 
unquestionably formed here and there just 
I remem- 
ber, too, an Italian friend, not especially 
occupied with literary matters, who wrote 
me from Rome: ‘he world here is full 
of the fame of a certain Mrs. Stowe, who 
has written ‘La Cappana dello Zio Tom’”’ 
—the Italian for *‘Uncle Tom's Cabin.” 

And here I must cross the ocean again 
to bring in sight the figure of Frances 
Power Cobbe, the friend and correspond- 
ent of Theodore Parker, herself a noble 
exponent of the depth of man’s moral na- 
ture, of the immortality of all that is 
worthy, and of the duties of women from 
the standpoint of individual right and re- 
sponsibility. Here George Eliot, too, 
claims our grateful homage for poetry, 
philosophy, and romance of a high order; 
for ideals of humanity which the reading 
world, present and future, will not wil- 
lingly let drop. Flitting back to our own 
continent, 1 will mention Helen Hunt’s 
eloquent appeal for the Indian, and her 
charming impersonation of the best traits 
of thered race. Not her only work this; 
she had won and worn the poet’s crown 
before she wielded the magic wand of ro- 
mance. 

The women whom [ have now instanced, 
unquestionably belong to the first class of 
literary achievement. Others might be 
mentioned of equal or nearly equal merit; 
but [ name these now and hold their ban- 
ner aloft, because they have lived in their 
age and for it. They have struck deep 
into the heart of error; they have been 
unflinching witnesses for truth. Their 
names belong to the heroic history of the 
century. Oh, proud distinction! oh, hap- 
py merit! They have lived for God’s dear 
children, serving most his most unhappy 
ones. Thanks for their service, and glory 
to their memory! 

But I do not stand here only to give 
praise where praise is due. Elizabeth 

rowning in one of her poems admonishes 
the Italians who joined in the great Dante 
festival that, ‘if they stood still strewing 
violets all the while,” they would never 
win the fight of freedom. There is a 
sweeter office than praise—this is the fol- 
lowing of a noble lead. In the works of 
the women of whom [I have just spoken, 
there is a feature of responsibility, of act- 
ive participation in the great interests of 
the world, which marks them as artists, 
distinct from dilettant:. The dilettante, 
as his name implies, delights in things 
that are good and gracious. But he feels 
no responsibility. These things must 
serve him. He does not feel bound to 
serve them. But the true artist must in- 
terpret to the world his visions of grace 
and beauty. He has a message for man- 
kind, and will carry it from end to end of 
the world, at the risk, yea, at the cost of 
his life. The words he utters, the pictures 
he paints, the music which he delivers— 
all these have heart’s blood in them, and 
they vitalize the bosom of the community, 
dull with dread and doubt, with uplifting 
enthusiasm through which the life of the 
race attains a higher level, breathes a lof- 
tier atmosphere. 

The contrast between the old state of 
things and the new, will be heightened in 
our eyes if we recall the time in which | 
women who were hardy enough to aspire to 
literary success often assumed a masculine 
nom-de-plume, leat the fact of their sex, if 
known beforehand, should bar their en- 
trance into the world of letters. Dr. 
Johnson, hearing of a woman's preaching, 
and being asked what he thought of is, 
said that a woman’s preaching was like a | 
dog’s dancing; the wonder was, not that | 
either did it well, but that either could do | 
it at all. Even when the masquerade of | 
name was not resorted to, a certain mas- | 
querade of thought was often found, and 
women, writing with an eye to the praise 
of the opposite sex, often repeated its 
opinions, instead of holding up the barner 
of the truly womanly. Itis surely one of 
the great blessings of the day that women 
who have the true literary bent and im- 
pulse, may follow it within their own do- 
main, the world’s interest and attention 
having already been won for the especially 
womanly side of sentiment and reflection. 

It would be strange if I could com- 
plete this brief retrospect without men- 
tioning the name of Margaret Fuller, 
sybil and prophetess, rapt in the vision of 
the new humanity, inspirer of men, help 
and hope of women. Nothing that our sex 
has attained is beyond what she anticipat- 











ed and claimed for it. Ina period of lan- 


guor and reaction, to how many did she un- 
fold the possibilities of the higher life, 
walking with them in the way of sound 
and earnest culture! Her writings are 
small in volame in comparison with her 
outspoken words, but they have surely | 
an abiding interest and value. 

One of the features in the literary annals | 
of our country is the attention given to the 
writing of history, and the excellence at- 
tained in it by a noticeable number of our 
authors. I had the honor of attending, | 
quite lately, the centennial anniversary of 
the Massachusetts Historical Association, 
where I heard one of the speakers remark 
upon the historiographic tendencies of our 
early ancestors, which appear in the rec- | 
ords left by them, going back even to the 
history of the plan and undertaking of | 
Plymouth Colony, commenced by one of | 
the worthies during the outward voyage of | 
the Mayflower. Leaving these archaic 
works, whose value is no doubt very great, 
it is certainly remarkable that one small 
portion of our country should have pro- 
duced Washington [rving, George Ban- 
croft, Hildreth, Prescott, Motley and 
Parkman, all within or nearly within the 
first half of this century. Iam glad to 
think that, in this most important depart- 
ment of literary labor, our sex has two 
distinguished representatives, Lydia Maria 
Child, otherwise illustrious, who wrote a 
quite voluminous History of Religions, 
and Martha J. Lamb, the historian of New 
York. While I write, I blush to think that 
I nearly forgot to make mention of Han- 
nah Adams, the friend of Dr. Channing, 
and the author of historical works which 
were well esteemed in her day. 

It would be difficult to overstate the val- 
ue of the historic spiritin any commu- 
nity. History and prophecy correspond 
to each other, and the great hope out of 
which our institutions sprang was found- 
ed upon adeep knowledge and recognition 
of the lessons of the past and of the great 
truths which they illustrate. Myles Stan- 
dish studied Czesar’s commentaries, and 
by the fate of the Allobroges and others 
learned how to deal with the aborigines 
of the new continent, more, perhaps, in 
the spirit of heathen than that of Christian 
Rome. And those who formulated the 
principles of our political faith were ac- 
quainted with the real republic of Athens, 
and with the ideal republic of its greatest 
citizen. 

I surely must mention here those letters 
of Mrs. John Adams in which the spirit of 
hope and progress is made so evident. Did 
her husband treat as a joke the one in 
which she suggests that the franchise, so 
carefully ensured to the men of the United 
States, might with advantage be extended 
to the women also? Whence did she de- 
rive the idea? Had she read it in Plato’s 
republic? Doubtful. Had she not better 
read it in the great development of the 
time, in the new aspects which it had 
brought to manhood and womanhood? 
Surely it is written where the text of God’s 
providence can be read without lexicon or 
commentary, in the history which was a 
prophecy, in the prophecy which is al- 
ready becoming history! 

In attempting, amid many hindrances, 
to write upon this subject, | feared that I 
should be swamped, at the outset, by the 
number of names deserving honorable 
mention, which neither my time nor my 
imperfect preparation would allow me to 
quote. You will feel, asI do, that any 
adequate recognition of these in detail 
would have left no time for any lesson to 
be drawn therefrom. When [turn my face | 
toward the enfranchised women of to-day, 
I seem to have an apocalyptic vision of a 
great multitude, praising God for the new 
aud wonderful revelations of His Spirit. 
Between them and the few who were ear- 
liest in the field, | almost recognize a con- 
trast such as many of us have seen be- 
tween the early advocates of anti-slavery, 
decried and despised when not neglected | 
and forgotten, and the host that sprang to 
arms all over the country when the logical | 
issue of the great contest presented itself | 
in a visible and tangible form, and the bu- | 
gle call accompanied the question, ‘Shall | 

| 
| 





violence and wrong reign enthroned ia | 
your midst? or will you resist to the 
death?” You all remember the answer, 
which it took four years to translate into 
aecomplished fact. 

We advocates of the political enfran- | 
chisement of women, have been derided, | 
vilified, presented even by polite writers | 
as “the offscouring of all things.” We 
were few and feeble at first, strong only 
in faith, purpose, and resolution. We are 
many now, and to the abstract strength of 
the justice of our cause, have been added 
the sympathy of numbers, and, more po- 
tent still, the justification of successful 
experiment. 

I said a word just now about the historic 
spirit. It is one whose leadings are not 
always easy to follow. The inequalities | 
of human progress often ‘give us pause” 
between the new and the old, and the great 
features of human nature lie so deep in it, 
so far below the surface changes which 
time brings on, that we hesitate to say 
what is new and whatis old. The book of 
Exodus preserves for us the burden of 
Miriam's song of triumph. Th? pan of 
Deborah, the ecstatic words of Mary Moth- | 
er, are read to-day in our churches, are 
embalmed in the ritual of Christendom. 
And Sappho and the Sybils are figures be- 
loved by us, though of them we can read | 
nothing, of her but a fragment or two. I | 
mention these very ancient names only | 
that we may recognize the fact that wom- 
en have always had some representation | 
in literature. Who knows how many 
strophes learned from mothers and nur3es | 
have been interwoven with classic lyrics | 
and familiar folksongs? Not the less may | 
we consider the present aspect of women 
in literature as a new one. The freedom 
of their utterances, the extent of their 
meritorious performances, attest the new 
liberties which they already enjoy, the 
fresh inspiration which enables them to 
break the bonds of stereotyped tradition 
and custom, as Samson broke the green 
withes with which treachery had bound 
him. To whoso reads history aright, this 
good time was promised and was to come 





—it is simply the unfolding of what was 
ever old and ever new, the advancing hope 
of humanity. 

I remember having written, not very 
long ago, that the New Jerusalem isa city, 
not of stones, but of souls; and so we 
should wish it to be. But, in our earthly 
surroundings, symbols avail much for ex- 
pression and instruction, and while I think 


of these happy souls as passing, or having | 


passed on in the fluent order of the future, 
I look at what they have left us, and each 
fair work seems to me like a block of pre- 


cious, polished marble, set in the architec. | 


ture of the ages. 


These great women, like | 


the great men we wot of, have been build- | 


ers. Better than Peter's dome is the out- 
look of free and lofty thought; more sacred 
than its high altar is the right to the holiest 
motives, to the purest aspirations. This 
outlook, this emancipation from mean 
fears and cowardly considerations, the 
true-hearted in literature have won and are 
keeping for us. In a work so meritorious, 
so beneficent, let us rejoice to see our sex 
not only worthly associated, buat largely 
represented. 

Travellers and students love to trace, 
throughout the world, the monuments of 
human achievement. We stand ip rever- 
ence before the tombs and temples of 
Egypt, before the marble gods of Greece. 
Loftier, more august than either, are the 
high courts of literature, where sit en- 
throned those whose glory shall never fall. 
Before the studious soul, the great vista 
slowly unfolds itself. While busy multi- 
tudes come and go, there remain those who 
cannot die, whose light cannot be extin- 
guished. They belong to all countries, to 
all times. I see here and there among 
them the sybil, the poet, the prophetess. 
But when I say, ‘‘T'o-day,” a new door 
opens; a glad procession winds its way 
among the immortals. Seats are given 
them, and crowns. Whether of to-day or 
of yesterday. they have come to stay. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, 


The following sketch of Bryn Mawr was 
given at the recent celebration of the forti- 
eth anniversary of the First National Wom- 
an's Rights convention, by Miss Cora A- 
Benneson, A. M., LL. B., late Fellow of 
Bryn Mawr: 


Ten miles west of Philadelphia on the 
Pennsylvania R. R. is Bryn Mawr, a sub- 
urban place, whose Welsh name signifies 
‘*High Hill.’’ It is connected with the city 
by frequent trains. A walk of ten minutes 
from the station brings one to the grounds 
of Bryn Mawr College, which comprise 
forty acres, tastefully laid out in planted 
lawns and tennis courts. Among the neigh- 
boring hills are attractive country seats, 
and one may still find a few houses of Revo- 
lutionary date and Willitm Penn mile- 
stones. These hills and their intervening 
woods furnish attractive walks in all d'rec- 
tions. 

The college buildings, of light gray 
stone, are substantial and effective. Promi- 
nent among them is Taylor Hall, which 
contains the principal lecture-rooms and 
offices of administration. It bears the 
name of the founder of the college. Dr. 
Joseph W. Taylor, of Burlington, N. J., 
who died in 1880, before the institution 
was opened. He bequeathed to it his pri- 
vate fortune, left in the hands of trustees, 
who have so ably administered it that the 
college has a firm financial basis and is re- 
lieved from the precarious existence of an 
unendowed institution. 

Dr. Taylor was a Quaker, and chose his 
trustees from the Society of Friends; but 
there is nothing sectarian about the col- 
lege. Even attendance at chapel is not 
compulsory. Perhaps on that account 
there is less inclination to evade it. 
four holders of fellowships at the time I 
was resident, two were Unitarian, one 
Roman Catholic, and one Congregational. 

The plan of work resembles that of Johns 
Hopkins University. The subjects are ar- 
ranged in groups, which determine the 





Of the | 


general character of the course elected by | 
the student, but allow much freedom in | 


the order of pursuing the studies. 


ing influence of the Dean of the Faculty, 


| Martha Cary Thomas, who has a thorough 


acquaintance with methods in Germany, 
acquired during a long residence in that 


The | 
| college has felt very decidedly the mould- 


country and at the University of Ziirich, | 


which conferred upon her the degree of 
Ph. D., summa cum laude. 

Ezpecial attention is given to advanced 
work, and the number of graduate stu- 
dents has steadily increased from year to 
year. The new hall of residence, to be 
opened Feb. 11, will be occupied chiefly 
by them. 

Fellowships are awarded annually in 
biology, English, Greek, history, and 
mathematics, to the most advanced stu- 
dent applying from any college of recog- 
nized standing. The fellowships entitle 
to free residence and tuition, with $350 for 
current expenses. I can testifv from per- 
sonal experience that Bryn Mawr faith- 
fully fulfils all its promises in giving the 
Fellows opportunity to pursue their spe- 
cial researches. Of former Fellows of Bryn 
Mawr, two are now teaching at Vassar, 
one at Smith, one at Wellesley, one at the 
Woman's College of Baltimore, and three 
at Bryn Mawr. 

A European fellowship is annually con- 
ferred on the member of highest stand- 
ing in the graduating class. At present, 
two Bryn Mawr graduates are studying 
abroad on European fellowships. 

The college opened in 1885 with 44 stu- 
dents. The enrolment during subsequent 
years has been 63, 81, 116, 121, and duriog 
this, its sixth year, 135. The first who 
pursued their entire collegiate course at 
Bryn Mawr were graduated in 1889, the 
class numbering 24. In the previous year 
two degrees were conferred, one on a for- 
mer Fellow, the other on a student who 
entered in advance of admission require- 
ments. 

The president of the college, Dr. 
Rhoads, is a physician, and emphasizes 
the importance of physical as wellas men- 
tal culture. The gymnasium is finely 


equipped, and is popular with the students. 
It is conducted according to the Sargent 


“system, the exercise recommended being 


adapted to the need of the individual. 
Last year each person enrolled averaged 
three hours a week in athletic exercise. 
Some became very expert. The gymna- 
sium is also the favorite place for the 
nove! entertainments which the students 
originate for their own amusement. 

The undergraduate cap and gown are 
commonly worn, which, in addition to 
their picturesqueness, have been found 
convenient and economical. ‘The gown 
can be thrown over a plain and comfort- 
able dress, rendering the wearer indepen- 
dent of the vagaries of fashion. 

Each student has a separate apartment 
in the halls of residence. Sometimes two 
share the same study parlor. The rooms 
are taken care of and the tables are waited 
on by servants, the students being relieved 
from all housework. This isa gain over 
the old-time boarding-school system, 
which it has seemed hard for women’s 
colleges to outgrow. It is quite as reason- 
able to ask a Harvard student to work his 
own button holes, as it is to ask a college 
woman whose studies are pressing to stop 
and make beds, sweep rooms, fill lamps 
and scour knives. Such services, though 
repeated every morning for four yéars, do 
not teach home-making, or even house- 
keeping. 

At Bryn Mawr College there are no 
rules, nor personal supervision of the stu- 
dents. It is supposed that women who 
are old enough to go to college no longer 
need the regulations of the nursery. One 
may study in the halls of residence undis- 
turbed by the clang of bells. Even attend- 
ance at lectures is entirely voluntary, but 
absence without cause is almost unknown. 
As a rule, the students come to college 
with high ideas, which are encouraged 
and strengthened by the instruction they 
receive. 

For all these advantages, we to whom 
college ways have been made easy owe a 
debt of gratitude we can never repay to 
the early advocates of the higher educa- 
tion of women—to Mary Wolstonecraft, 
who, in 1789, demanded by voice and pen 
that society provide for her sex opportu- 
nity for mental culture; to Emma Willard, 
who, in 1819, petitioned the New York 
Legislature for the first State aid ever asked 
for an institution for the higher education 
of women ; to Mary Lyon, who, in 1833, pro- 
cured from the Massachusetts Legislature 
a charter for Mt. Holyoke Seminary (now 
Mt. Holyoke College) ; to Margaret Fuller, 
who from her editorial chair and by par- 
lor conversations, inspired women with 
loftier ideals ; to Mrs. Lucy Stone and Rev. 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell, who in the 
early forties helped to organize at Oberlin 
the first college debating soviety in which 
women took part; to Mrs. Lucinda H. 
Stone, who in 1870 found the way to open 
the doors of Michigan University to women, 
thus finally securing for them, in the West 
at least, the same university instruction 
given to men. 

May the college women of to-day be as 
loyal to principle, as keenly awake to the 
important issues of the hour, as untiring 
in the service of humanity, as those who 
paved for them the way! 


o> 
i ind 


INDIANA LETTER. 





LAFAYETTE, IND. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

The growth of woman suffrage senti- 
ment is especially shown in the willing- 
ness of members of legislative bodies to 
iatroduce bills looking thereto. Senator 
Hubbell, of the [Indiana Legislature, writes 
me, in response to my request to introduce 
a municipal suffrage bill, and also one 
raising the age of protection for girls to 
eighteen years: ‘‘[ am in hearty sympathy 
with both ideas, and will, if you desire, 
introduce these bills.’”’ Already they have 
been presented, and an early hearing will 
doubtless be had by the Legislature, Mrs. 
Haggart and myself speaking on each 
measure. Senator Hubbard will win many 
friends by his advocacy of these measures, 
as he is from Elkhart, and there isa strong 
suffrage sentiment among his constit- 
uents. 

The tax-paying widows of Frankfort 


| have succeeded in arousing thought in a 


most practical manner. A meeting of the 
City Council was called for the purpose 
of getting an expression from tax-payers 


| in regard to adopting a system of sewer- 





age. What occurred at this meeting is 
best told in the language of the Frankfort 
News, the leading paper of that thriving 
city: 

By request, Councilman Chamberlain 
explained the position of the Council, and 
imparted the information obtained by him- 
self and colleayues from the sanitary engi- 
neer recently here. Before Mr. Chamber- 
lain had concluded his remarks, the door 
was thrown open, and in marched about a 
dozen widow ladies, tax-payers, and took 
front seats. Their presence was, of course, 
a great surprise to the ‘*‘Lords of Creation,” 
who are entirely unaccustomed to such 
innovations. The ladies’ countenances 
showed that thev were there strictly on 
business. As one of them said to the 
writer: ‘'We are tired of taxation without 
representation, and do not longer propose 
quietly to submit toit. In the future we 
intend to have our say in matters that con- 
cern us.” This is right, and every man 
present was glad that they came to the 
meeting. . . . The speeches gave forth no 
uncertain sound, and were against the 
proposition at this time. Everybody felt 
that sewerage was a good thing, something 
we ough: to and must have sometime, but 
not now, as the condition of our finances 
would not justify it. The fact that we are 
confronted with the tax voted in aid of the 
machine shops was cited, as well as the 
enormous expenditures made necessary by 
our rapid improvement. The ladies were 
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alive to the situation; they realized that | the members, many of whom were veter- | 


sewerage was desirable, and favored im- 
provement, but thought it not good policy 
to attempt too much at once. Nearly all 
of them were now struggling to pay as- 
sessments on street improvements, and did 
not want any additional burdens. After 


ans, was that the year of ‘91-92 would be 
| a memorable one, and of deep moment to 
| Woman Suffrage. 
F. BECKWITH, Sec’y. 


> 








extending to the ladies a vote of thanks | 


for gracing the occasion with their pres- 
ence, the meeting adjourned. 

The News made the followiog strong and 
sensible editorial comment, under the 
headline ‘Taxation without Representa- 
tion :”’ 

Perhaps for the first time in the history 
of Frankfort has an incident occurred like 
that witnessed last eveniug. 


the purpose of getting the views of those 
most concerned on a public matter, which, 


if inaugurated, would require the expendi- | 


ture of a large sum of money. Such 
meetings are nut infrequent, and they are 
generally attended by men, both large and 
small tax-payers, butalways by men only. 
List night, however, furnished a notable 
exception. The ladies, widow women, 
took a hand, and for once the “lords of 
creation” had to take a back seat. Some- 
how, we men do not fully comprehend the 
meaning of the word tax-payer. We forget, 
or do not realize, that the term applies to 
all who pay taxes, women as well as men. 
It does; yet we never think of consulting 
the female tax-payer on matters of public 
import, but proceed to levy a tax on her 
property with impunity. ‘The ladies have 
always submitted to this manifestly unjust 
course without a murmur, but we are glad 
to know that Frankfort women have 
broken the record by coming out in a body, 
and demanding that they too be heardina 
matter that concerned them. The laws 
entrust a woman with the management 
of her own property, and many of them 
manage it well, but all of them would, no 
doubt, succeed better were they permitted 
to have a voice in creating law. Let the 
women study economic questions and 
be conversant with public affairs, for 
the day will come when in this country 
there will be no such thing as taxation 
without representation, and the term 
‘“‘short-haired women and _ long-haired 
men” will fall into innocuous desuetude. 


I wish we might have more such practi. 
al demonstrations of taxation without 
representation. We should the sooner 
secure our franchise. 

My recent article in the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL has awakened thought on the duty of 
the rank and file in payment of dues and 
persistent educational work. ‘The Fort 
Wayne Union, at the hands of Mrs. M. B. 


Garstine, one of our best workers, forwards | 


its five dollars auxiliary fee to the Treas- 
ury. Secretary Hodgin reports the return 
from many parts of the State of petitions 
Or municipal suffrage, signed, as request- 
ed, by fifty of the most influential voters. 

Mrs. Benham, of Elkhart, writes: ‘*The 
recent suffrage convention opened more 


eyes to the truth, created more interest, | 


and caused more discussion among those 
who needed to be reached, than all other 
women’s conventions we have had on other 
subjects in this city.”” Mrs. Frances E. 
Johnson has been chosen President of the 
Elkhart Club, and they will at once take | 
up the study of the statutes of Indiana | 
relating to wormen. Mrs. Benham also | 
says: “I am making an effort to get as 
many subscriptions to the Woman's Jour- | 
NAL as possible.” HELEN M. GOUGAR, 


—+¢eo—--—— 


NEW CLUBS IN OHIO. 


Co_uMBUts, O., FEB. 1, 1891. 

Sara Winthrop Smith, State Organizer 
of the Ohio Woman Suffrage Association, | 
has organized the following societies since | 
the last report: 

Lima Equal Rights Association, organ- 
ized January 3, 1891. Secretary, Miss | 
Carrie F. Miller. Officers to be elected at 
next meeting. 

Celina Equal Rights Association, organ- 
ized January 5, 


President—Mrs. Emily Le Blond. 
Secretary—Mrs. Louisa Le Blond. 
Treasurer—Mrs. J. H. Axtell. 


| 
} 





| 
| 
| 


Hartwell Equal Rights Association, or- | 
ganized January 16, | 


President—Mrs. D. W. Shedd. 

Secretary—Mrs. Phelps. 

Treasurer—Mrs. G. W. Lishawa. 
or 


EQUAL RIGHTS IN CHICAGO. 





CHICAGO, JAN. 29, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal: | 

The Cook County Woman Suffrage As- | 
sociation held an adjourned meeting in 
the Sherman House parlors, Jan. 21, 1891. 
The officers elected were as follows: 

President—J. A. McKenney. 

Vice-President—E. H. Haskett. 

Treasurer—E.. A. Sawyer. 

Secretary—F. Beckwith. 

The time of future meeting was changed 
from afternoon to evening of same date. 
After the appointment of appropriate com- 
mittees for the year’s work, a letter of 
thanks was ordered to be sent to Thomas 
Morgan, for presenting the Woman Suf- 
frage petition at Detroit, Dec. 8, before 
the Federation of Labor. Senator Castle 
spoke of theimportant work being done in 
our own state by Catherine Waugh Mc- 
Culloch, in which work Mary Aherns (a 
member) and an attorney of Chicago, said 
she was soon to take part. Standing on 
the threshold of a new year, the consensus 
of opinion as expressed at the meeting by 





A public | 
meeting of tax-payers had been called for | 


_ PICTURE FRAMING. 


| Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Brookline. | 


WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been granted to women | 
| during the week ending Jan. 27, 1891, as | 


| follows: 
Mary M. Everhard, St. Joseph, Mich., 
Kneading - Board. 
| Caroline F. Hathaway, Rockford, IIl., 
| Ribbon-Needle. 
Mary E. Hess, Foristall, Mo., Remedy 


| for Coughs, etc. 
| 





| IF YOUR HOUSE IS ON FIRE 


| You put water on the burning timbers, not 
| On the smoke. And if you have catarrh 
you should attack the disease in the Dlood, 
| not in your nose. 
cause, and the local effect subsides. To 
do this, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the great 
| blood purifier, which radically and per- 
| manently cures catarrh. It also strength- 
| ens the nerves. Be sure to get only Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. 





Wives! Sons! 
DAUCHTERS! 


We will send you for three montns Farm PouLTRY, 
the best poultry paper, if you send us ten names of 
pareces who keep hens, (few or many), also 25 cents 

or one pack of Sheridan’s Condition Powder. 
OULTRY," P80" 
We will send for 25 cts. 
or 15 cts. it you mention this pape, FARM 
POULTRY, a 2 page magazine, six months. 
Sample copy free. 1 S. JOUNSON & Co., Boston, Mass, 


GON 
ort ARTY ENS LAy 
LIKE 
AKE HEN. 
CONDITION POWDER 


Highly concentrated. Dose small. In quantity costs 

fess than one-tenth cent a day per hen, l'revents and 
cures all diseases. If you can’t get it, we send by mail 
ost-paid, One pack. 25c, Five $1. 214)b. can $1.20; 
Roane as. Express paid, Testimonials free. Send stamps or 
cash. y Guide (price 25c.) free with $1.00 
orders or more, OHNSON & CUO., Boston, Mass, 





Farmers’ Joultr 
1 8. 


STATIONERY. 


| We carry a full line of choice Standard Papers, 
as per sample book, which we will mail you if 
desired. Fancy Papers we do not carry. 


| 
| Cream Wove Paper, Plain or Ruled, 

| 18 to 20 cts. per Ib 
| Cream White Paper, Plain, extra quality, 

25 to 35 cta. per Ib. 
| Smooth or Rough Parchment and 

| Antique Linen Papers range in 

price from..............+++5-25 to 60 cts, per Ib. 
Add 17 cts. per lb. for mailing. 





We are prepared to make any kind of frame 
from 50 cts. up. As we ask no oneto take a frame | 
that is not satisfactory, both as to price and 
quality, we therefore solicit a trie] order. 


Remove the impure | 


| taken regularly, according to directions, 
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- Not True 


Peddlers 


* this is a: 


e truth, the whole truth, 


€ : 
and nothing but the truth.’ 


That’s what you ought to know about 


thing you wash with. What good 


soap doesn’t hurt, Peardine cannot. 
That’s only part of the truth. Pear/- 


washes and cleans without the 


rubbing and scrubbing that wear 


things out—without the work 
that makes women old. Half 
your labor is spared by it ; twice 
the work is done with it; 
time and money are saved by 
‘it. “Nothing but the truth” is 
the best policy for us; ‘‘noth- 
iny but Pearline” is the best 
policy for you; but perhaps 
you use Pearline. Millionsdo. 
and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you. 


IT’S 


s good as” or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.”’ 


FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer 


DR. DAM’S 


Vegetable Remedy 


Is sold under the following 


WARRANT: 


| If you give our medicine a fair trial 


and are not 


CURED OR BENEFITED 


y its use, 


b 
WE WILL REFUND YOUR MONEY. 


All of our agents are suthorized to 


sends you something in place of Pearline, the honest thing to do is—send it back. © 


173 JAMES PYLE, New York. 

Read what Dr. Dam’s Vegetable 
Remedy has done for others. Do not 
suffer any longer without giving it a 
trial yourself. 


KIDNEY COMPLAINT CAN BE CURED 
BY THE TIMELY USE OF 
Dr. Dam’s Vegetable Remedies. 


Read the testimony of a man who expected 
he had got to die from this disease. 
V. D. PORTER, Dealer in Groceries and Provisions, 40 
Eden 8t., Chelsea, Mast. writes:— 
Many years I suffered fi. « Kidney Complaint, and 


make this promise good. ONE BOTTLE epee a large sum of money vn docto 5 and medicines, 


constitutes a FAIR TRIAL. 


Ask yourself this question: Is it not 
SAFE to buy medicine that is sold on 
such a BROAD AND LIBERAL CON- 


TRACT? 


ing within ten miles of our office. 


never been attained before. 


PRESS PAID to any part of the United 
States. 

Dr. Dam may be consulted FREE OF 
CHARGE, at 405 Columbus Avenue, 
any day except Friday. Monday and 
Saturday evenings from 6 to 8; and 
Sunday from 10 A.M. to 12M. Ad- 





CRAYONS MOUNTED, WATE vOLOR MATS. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


of every description. 


| 
| 





MEADE, DODGE & CO.,| 


4 Park Street, Boston 


Nahant Fish Market, 


Established 1827. Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


OCEAN, LAKE and RIVER FISH. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A 
SPECIALTY. 








49 Bromfield St, BOSTON. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. | 





SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas: 
CORRA BACON FOSTER. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART. 


FOSTER & STEUART, 
Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of Commerce, 

Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms 
of the State. 

145 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 

made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELu 
ANNA RICE POWELL, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bisho 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others. Price, 
centseach. $2.00 a hundred. 

Address 

THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554 New York City. 





{ EDITOR». 





dress all orders to Dam’s Remedy Co., 
405 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


We have published over five thousand 
certificates of CURES from persons liv- 
In 
the history of all. medicines ever com- 
pounded, such a successful record has 


Price, #1.00 per bottle; sent, EX- 


otwithstanding this I got worse, and s"tfered extreme 
palu. I was advised to try Dr. Dam’s Vegetable Med- 
cines. I am giad to say their use have given me un- 
supeased benefit. I can attead to my busine.s without 
rouble, ‘ 


Hundreds we receive every month. 


Mk. F. H. THORNDIKE, 8 Allen Street, Boston, Mass., 
says:— 


Two years ago a gentleman came into my place of 
busine*s and told me about Dr, Dam and his Vegetable 
Remedies, Atthat ime my wi'e was a chron‘c sufferer 
from sick Headaches anu Dyspepsia. I had paid out 
more than $1000 fur doctors aod medicines, but she had 
been growing worse for ten years, believed the 
statements made by the gentleman referrea to, and 
thought if such cures had been made in other cases, it 
was my duty to give my wife another chance. She 
commenced using Dr. Dam’s Vegetab e Remedies. In 
six months she was COMPLETELY CURED. She 
has gained twenty-five pounds, I will cheerfully give 
my verbal statement of these facts to any one calling 
on me. 





RHEUMATISM CURED. 


Mr. ALBERT W. Davis, Wholesale Boot and Shoe 
Dealer, 119 Summer Street, Boston, Mass., says:— 


Afterruffering for years with Rheumatism, and re- 
ceiving unsuccessful treatment from the most distin- 
guished physicians in the United States, I was fully 
cured by your Vegetabie Kemedies. I was relieved 
after taking them three d+ys, and in two months was 
well, and have never had a touch of it since. This is 
ihe first winter for three years that I have been able 
to attend to my business. 











A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


ORIENTAL CREA 






aA, oe moves Tan, 
gzmzZ ae mples, Freck- 
ee les,Moth-Patch- 
I= 2S es, Rash and 
eel" SF Skin Diseases, 
mFDeaclo and every blem- | 
poe os ish on beauty, 
i Az and defies de- 
com 8 tection On its 






virtues it bas 
stood the testof 
40 years ;nootb- 
er has; and is 
so harmless we 


sure itis prop- 
eriy made, Ac- 
cept no coun- 


lar name. The 
distinguished 


said to a lady of the haut ton (anatient) : “As you ladies 
will use them, 1 recommend *Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 


least harmful of all the Skin preparations.” fee | 
60 | 


bottle will last tix months, using it every day. 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 
jury to the skin. a ; 
‘RED T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones 8t., N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U.8., Canadas and Eurepe. 
t@ Beware of Base Imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
a rest and proof of any one selling the same. 


THE JENNESS MILLER MAGAZINE. 


THIS great publication 
should be read by every 





the land. 


It is a magazine devoted 
to healthful and artistic 
clothing for women and 
children, to subjects of gen- 
eral interest to both sexes, 
to the cultivation of physical 
beauty and excellence. and 
to all of the artistic phases 
of refined and intellectual 

e. 


It employs the best wri- 
ters, and is a correct guide | 
tu artistic and social culture, | 
to the laws of health and 
hygiene in the home,—it 
teaches women to develop 
and enjoy their own possi- | 
bilities of health, grace and | 

eauty 


, 


It is now publishing a 
series of articles on Physi- 
cal Culture, running through 
the entire year, which are 
of the greatest importance 
to women, 


The Boston Traveller says: 
“Mrs. Miller makes of this 
p 2riodical one that no wom- 
> ancan afford to be without. 
It discusses all matters of 
health, dress and etiquette 
from the most advanced and 
highest ideal stan“ards.” 
Subscription price, $2.50. Single copies, 25c 


THE JENNESS MILLER QUARTERLY JOURNAL, 2- 
page illustrated paper, only 20 cents per year. Single 
copies 5 cents. 


THE JENNESS MILLER PUB. CO., 
363 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 
Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2 to4 P. M.) 
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DRESS REFORM. 
MRS. A. T, FOGG 


Has REMOVED her 


Dress Reform Parlors 


From 5 Hamilton Place to 


80 Boylston Street, 


Where she will open Oct. 13 with a full line of 
| Under Garments for Ladies and Children, ready- | 
made and to order, including Jersey Fitting Union | 
| Suits, Plain Meriao Union Suits, Equipoise Waists. 

Jenness-Miller Model Bodice, as well as every 
style of Combination Under Garment. 
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Author of “Freedom's Conquests: the Grest Spread of 

| Woman Suffrage,” *‘Mebater’s Guide for Suffragists,” | 
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For the Relief and Cure of 
sugar pellets, 
WINE OF COCA stimulant. $1 a bottle. | 
permanently by taking TRILENE TABLETS 
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KE N ics Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
nese, Constipation, H he, and | 
LIVER Piles. Any lady can take these, | 
Pl LLS 5 Cents a Box. | 
The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston | 
‘Regd.) for a few weeks. They are emall, agreeable, 
harmless, and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTH 
and FIGURE without Change of Diet. An English 
CO., Sole Proprietors, 834 Broadway. New York. 
The Young Idea. 
An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, Editor. 
Price 50 cents. Sample copy free. 
3! Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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BROWN & CO.’S 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 
_| WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwARTUMORE, Pa. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1890. Thirty minutes from 
Broud St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. 
Full college courses for both sexes, leading to Clasai- 
cal, Engineering, Scientific and Literary de ° 
Healthful location, extensive ‘ounds, buildings 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. For 
particulars address 

WM. H. APPLETON, Ph. D., President. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 
years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac. 
tical Laboratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
| generally admit the students. For further informa 
| tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., DEAN, 


‘Sarah A. Clty,M.D, Esther. faylon)M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
| 204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
| and SP#CIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
| Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


Woman's Medical College ot Chicago, 


Term begins about the second Syesing te 9 
oroug’ 














tember and continues thirty-one weeks. 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
articulars or Annual Announcement address the 
ecretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded coarse of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Leb- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 











For One Course of Lectures........-..+0+0+++ $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 

tion and in advance........ eocces evcccccce + 226.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .......-.. 500 
Demonstretor’s Fee, payable but once 5 00 
Graduation Fee......sceesesees + sreeee 8000 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October ist; ending May 
| 1891. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Spcpeanee of New York. Forya 
nouncements and information apply to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second ‘Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, ’ 

Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 24 and 44, 

Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but givias 
special attention to NERVOUS, CATARR ° 
UTERINE and KIDNEY Diseases. 

For the past four years (associated with her son, 
the late Wadsworth Tuck, M. D., of Harvard) has 
made a special study of DIABETES, being compe- 
tent to make a thorough analysis of the urine. 

Dr. Tuck is largely Eclectic in her practice, also 
| a thorough Medical Electrician, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 every day, except Thurs- 
| days. Take elevator. 























Is Superior to any other Raw Liquid 
Food or Beef Extract in the market. 


4am The nourishing and strengthenin ualities 
ot this Food wil copectaty be noticed in PULMON. 
ARY COMPLAINTS, first stages of CONSUMP- 
TION, DYSPEPSIA, GENERAL DEBILITY, and 
in all diseases of the bowels, especially CHOLERA 
INFANTUM. 
Price 25c., 50c. and $1.00 a bottle. 

‘“GoopWIN & Co., 38 Hanover Street, and leading 

druggists. 


REDER’S RAW FOOD WAFERS. 


Palatable, Nourishing and Strengthening. Each 
box is equal to 2 Teaspoonsful of our FOOu. 

These Wafers are perfectly Pure, and can be taken 
without Danger by the Feeblest Person because 
they dissolve most readily. Public Singers and 
Speakers will highly appreciate them for their re- 
ae POWER in all THROAT troubles. 

CHILDREN will like them and the grown - up 
will find them a most delicious CONFECTION. 


10 CENTS A BOX. 


REFINED FOOD Co., 
468 Parker Street, ROXBURY, MASS., 
Near Huntington Avenue. 





‘\ A pamphiet of information and ab- 
stract of the laws, showing How to, 
oO Patents, Caveats, Trade 
te 


New York. 








ANTED—Throughout New England, ladies 
and gentlemen of good‘ social position. A 


dignified and elevating occupation. Art students 
especially adapted for this work. STREETER & 
Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont Street. 
vator in Crawley’s Store. 
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WOMEN IN THE LAW. 


The following address was given by 
Miss Mary A. Greene, LL.B., at the Forti- 
eth Anniversary of the First National 
Woman's Rights Convention: 


Mrs. President, Ladies and Gentlemen :— 
It may be quite interesting and quite sur- 
prising to you to know that the law is at 
once the earliest and the latest profession 
which has been opened to women. The | 
first woman lawyer of whom we have any 
knowledge is that Deborah of Israel 
who judged Israel under a palm-tree; not 
only the law-giver, but the warrior and 
poet of her people. In Grecian history, 
we have recorded one name, that of the 
brilliant Aspasia, who pleaded causes in 
Athens. Coming down to a little later 
time, we have a large number of Roman 
women, who not only pleaded their own 
causes, but also took cases and argued 
them in the forum. Valerius Maximus in 
his history has devoted an entire chapter 
to these Roman women who argued in the 
forum, the most famous of whom was 
Hortensia. Theexclusion of women from 
the bar came about in a very singular 
way. There was a certain woman lawyer 
named Calphurnia, the wife of the Senator 
Licinius Buccio. Calphurnia was very 
litigious, continually pleading cases in the 
courts, and so annoyed the judges by her 
constant wrangling that ultimately she 
was forbidden to practise at all. ‘The law 
which excluded her was later construed 
as excluding all women, and by the time 
of the beginning of the Christian era it was 
set forth in the Roman law that women 
were excluded from the office of judge or 
of advocate, because ‘‘It is not permitted 
that women and slaves should hold civil 
offices.” The only reasons ever alleged 
for woman’s exclusion were the shrewish- 
ness of Calphurnia, and this one plea of 
custom, that “it was not fitting women 
should occupy civil offices; and that is 
the only reason which has been alleged 
down to the present time, so far as I know, 
in modern Europe. 

From the beginning of the Christian era 
until the year 1883, the question was never 
raised in Europe. At that time Signorina 
Lidia Poét, having taken a course of study 
in the office of her brother, an advocate in 
Turin, applied for admission to the bar, to 
the Court of Appeals in Turin. In a very 
lengthy report the court denied her peti- 
tion, alleging as a reason the old, old argu- 
ment that it was not fitting: ‘‘It would be 
villainous and unbecoming to see a woman 
descending into the forum and taking 
part there; and she has never been able 
to gain a formal admission to the bar. In 
1886, Madame Emilie Kempin, having 
taken a course in the University of Law at 
Zurich and received the Degree of Doctor 
of Laws, made 2 trial there. Having un- 
successfully gone through all the courts, 
she made application to the Legislature, 
and being entirely unsuccessful, for the 
same old reason that it was not fitting or 
customary, she decided to come to this 
country, where she would be able to be 
recognized a3 a lawyer and to pursue her 
profession in peace. Two years later, in 
1888, the question came up in Belgium. 
Marie Popelin graduated in Brussels and 
applied for admission to the bar in her 
native city. She exhausted all the re- 
sources of the courts, they deciding uni- 
formly against her, and she has now pre- 
sented her petition to the Parliament of 
Belgium, with what success [ know not. 
So that, throughout Continental Europe, 
there is at present no woman admitted to 
the bar, though three attempts have been 
made. Mademoiselle Bilesco, who grad- 
uated in Paris this last summer, I believe 
does not attempt to gain admission to the 
bar; she has, at least, not made any at- 
tempt to do so as yet. 

In England the question was never 
raised at all. No woman has ever applied 
for admission to the bar in England, al- 
though there are two or three women do- 
ing work as attorneys and solicitors. The 
English custom of separating the plead- 
ing at the bar from the preparatory work 
of the lawyer, makes it possible for women 
to carry on that part of the profession 
without a formal admission to the bar. 
They say that when there are more women 
who are prepared, so as to create a public 
sentiment in their favor, they will make 
an attempt for admission to the ranks of 
counsellors. So that we have no instance 
at all in our English common law of a 
woman ever having applied for admission 
to the bar; and this will have its force 
when I come to speak of the contest there 
has been in this country over the matter of 
woman's admission. 

Woman has been excluded in modern 
Europe; she has never asked for admis- 
sion in England, and there remains but | 
one country outside of the United States 
which has a woman lawyer. This is | 
Hawaii. Miss Almeda Hitchcock. the | 
daughter of a lawyer in the Sandwich 
Islands, took a course in the Jaw school of | 
Michigan University, graduating in 1888. 
She immediately proceeded to her home in 
the Sandwich Islands. Upon presentation 
of her license from the Michigan court, 
she was admitted to the bar, and immedi- 
ately became her father’s law-partner. 
Very soon after her admission to the bar, 
which I[ think was in March, 1889, she was 
temporarily appointed sheriff of Hilo. 
Now the office of sheriff there is equiva- 
lent to the office of Governor of one of 
our States. Miss Hitchcock discharged 
the duties of the office for three months 
with great acceptability, and theugh she 
said a wave of crime seemed to pass over 
the island during her administration, she 
was successful in keeping order and catch- 
ing the criminals and bringing them to 
justice in every case. In une particular 
instance where a burglary was committed, 
the burglars were captured and put upon 
their trial very promptly. 

From the time of the Christian era until 
the year 1869, there was noattempt made by 
woman for admission to the bar anywhere 
in the world. About that iime there seems 
to have been a simultaneous uprising in 
various parts of the United States, but the 





| see no way of getting around it. 





first woman admitted to the bar in this 


country was Mrs. Arabella A. Mansfield, ' Oregon. Of these Illinois was the first, in | country. Mrs. Shay published the ‘Stu- 
| 1872, and the last was Montana, in 1889. 


who made her - 5 in 1869 to the 
Supreme Court of [owa, and requested ad- 


mission under a statute which specified | 


that persons applying for admission to the 
bar must be ‘“‘white male citizens.”” The 


judge very significantly said that, in con-' 


struing the statute, he should give it the 
broadest construction possible, and as the 
statute-book contained the ordinary rule 
of all our statute-books that words import- 
ing the masculine gender may be construed 
to include females, he applied that rule 
and admitted her. But, although Mrs. 
Mansfield was the first woman to be ad- 
mitted to the bar, there were other women 
who began the study of law about the 
same time or a little earlier. 

The first law school to admit women was 
that of Washiogton University, in St. 
Louis; Miss Phebe Couzins was, I think, 
the first applicant for admission to that 
school; but a Miss Barkaloo, who had un- 
successfully attempted to gain admission to 
Columbia College, was admitted about the 
same time, and was the first person to be 
admitted to the bar in Missouri, in 1870. I[ 
think she did not take the full course in 
the law school, and did not graduate. She 
was admitted to the bar about a year be- 
fore Miss Couzins, who took the full 
course. 

So Washington University, St. Louis, 
was the first to admit women ; but the first 
to graduate one was the Union College of 
Law at Chicago. Mrs. Ada H. Kepley 
was the first woman to graduate from a 
law school and take the degree of Bachelor 
of Laws. That occurred in 1870, although, 
owing to adverse decisions, she could not 
then be admitted to the bar; buttwo years 
later an act was passed under which she 
and other women were admitted. At the 
present time there are at least eleven law 
schools that admit women. ‘These are 
chiefly in the West. ‘Those in the 
East are the law schools of Boston Uni- 
versity, the University of New York in 
New York city, which has just established 
a course for women, and the University 
of Pennsylvania, besides the Howard 
University at Washington, D. C. 
formed that the law school at Cornell, and 
also the Baffalo law school, would admit 
women, but none have as yet applied. 
Probably there are other schools in the 
West that would have admitted women if 
they had made application. Michigan 
University admits women, but that would 
soune rather with the West than with the 

cast. 

The greatest number of women gradu- 
ates from law schools has been from Mich- 
igan University. I think that now counts 
nearly thirty. The greatest number of 
women who have been studying law at 
any one time is nine, and that occurred last 
winter, a year ago, in our city of Boston. 
The Boston University Law School at that 
time had nine women, seven or eight be- 
longisg to the regular course and the other 
one or twot«king special courses. That is 
the greatest number that has ever been 
present in a law school at any one time, so 
faras [ know. The three great leading U ni- 
versities of Yale, Harvard and Columbia 
have each had applications made them for 
the admission of women. Columbia and 
Harvard were tested about 1870, both re- 
fusing. I know not the reason why the 
refusal was given at Columbia, but the 
alleged reason at Harvard was that if 
women were admitted to the law school, 
they must use the law library in connec- 
tion with the men students, and that 
seemed to the faculty such an insurmount- 
able mountain of difficulty that they could 
A very 
peculiar state of affairs existed at Yale. 
By some means a Miss Jordan succeeded 
in getting in there; she was admitted, and 
took the course. I think there was some 
question as to whether she could receive 
her degree, but it was finally conferred in 
1887. ‘The next catalogue of Yale Univer- 
sity contained a clause to this effect: ‘It 
is to be understood that courses offered in 
this University are open only to members 
of the male sex, unless otherwise specific- 
ally stated.” ‘The dean of the law school 
sent a marked copy to a friend of mine, 
saying, ‘**This is intended to prevent a 
repetition of the Jordan incident.” 

I have said that the first woman was 
admitted in 1869 in lowa; and at the pres- 
ent time, after a lapse of twenty-one years, 
there are by actual count 110 women 
known to me who are practising law and 
have taken courses in law schools. There 
may be more. The very latest addition to 
our ranks was made in this city last week, 
when Mrs. Anna C. Fall was admitted. 

Twenty-three States now admit women 
totheir bar. Fifteen of these found that 
it was necessary to make no radical change 
in the existing statutes on the subject. 
The other eight thought it necessary that 
an enabling act should be passed by the 
Legislature. The States that admitted 
women upon their application, without 
sending them to the Legislature for a 
special act, are: Maine, New Hampshire, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, North Caro- 
lina, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, 
Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Utah Territory, 
Wyoming, Washington. The eight States 
which found it necessary to send women 
to the Legislature for an enabling act are: 
Massachusetts, New York, Illinois, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Montana, California, 


I am in- . 





There was a peculiar state of affairs in 
Ohio. Women were admitted without 
question and practised for five years. At 
the end of that time another woman de- | 
sired to make application for admission to | 
the bar, and some question was raised 
about it; and in order to set the matter at | 
rest, the Legislature was applied to for an | 
act; but women had practised law for five 
years before the act was passed. Women 
are also admitted in the District of Colum- | 
bla, and were admitted there without spe- 
cial enactment. 

In 1879, an act of Congress was secured 
whereby women were admitted to the Su- | 
preme Court of the United States upon the 
same terms as men. Up to the present 
time, eight women have availed them- 
selves of that privilege, of whom six are | 
married or else widows; at any rate, they | 
write ‘‘Mrs.”’ before their names, which 
surely goes to show that one of the great 
objections made to the practising of the 
legal profession by women (as also to 
women’s practising the other professions), 
that it is impossible for a married woman 
to do it, and not fitting that she should, is 
un warranted. 

Now, as to these eight States which | 
found it necessary to send women to the | 
Legislature for an enabling act: various | 
reasons were assigned, and these States had 
varying statutes. Some of the States had | 
statutes similar to that of lowa, where the | 
word ‘*male” was used in describing the | 
qualifications. In most of these States, it | 
was thought necessary that an act should | 
be passed whereby the word ‘‘male” should 
be drop from the statute. Other stat- 
utes had the word ‘‘voters” in them. I 
think it was generally held that the act did | 
not exclude people who were not voters, | 
and that women might be admitted. So) 
many reasons were assigned by different | 
courts that it seems to me the judges were | 
not thoroughly satisfied that they had 
struck the right reason. The disabilities 
of married women were invoked. It was 
said that, as a married woman could not | 
make a contract, it was not possible that | 
she should be admitted to the bar, because 
the practice of law required the making of | 
binding contracts. But the principal rea- 
son, I think, alleged everywhere was simi- 
lar to that of our Massachu:etts court. 
Their argument was substantially: Wom- 
en are unknown as attorneys at common 
law. As I have stated to you, there is no | 
instance at all of women having made ap- 
plication for admission to the bar in Eng- 
land. So it was an unknown thing in 
English common law. There was one ex- 
ception. About 1696 a woman was admit- 
ted in Maryland to practice at the bar. I 
have not her name. And that was in 
Colonial times, and consequently under 
the old English common law. That is the | 


sole instance. Theargument of the Massa- 
chusetts court was this: Women were un- 
known at common law as attorneys, Con- 
sequently, when the Legislature passed 
the act stating that a citizen possessing 
such and such qualificatlons should be ad- 
mitted as an attorney, women were not in 
their minds, and it was not for the court 
to read into that act anything which the 
Legislature had not seen fit to put there. 
It could not presumably have had them in 
mind when it passed the act. To admit 
women under the statute would be for the 
court to usurp the powers of the Legisla- 
ture; consequently, women must go to the 
Legislature. 

Now, as a matter of fact, it was a new 
question. It is true that women were un- 
known as attorneys at common law, but 
that does not appear to be a valid reason | 
why they should beexcluded when they did | 
apply. The judge of the Pennsylvania court | 
which admitted Mrs. Kilgore to the bar, | 
said that for the court to apply the princi- | 
ples of law to new and changing condi- 
tions of society was not a usurpation of 
legislative powers, but a fitting act of the 
court, and under it he should decide that | 
Mrs. Kilgore was to be admitted to the bar 
—which seems a proper view to take of it. 

Now, as to these 110 women lawyers: 
what are they doing, and «hat is their 
success? As large a proportion of women 
who have been admitted to the bar are in 
active practice of the law as in the case of 
men. Many women lawyers do not prac- 
tise. Many men who have been admitted 
to the bar do not practise, but go into 
other professions or business. The pro- 
portion is about the same. As to the kind 
of work they do, there seems to be no par- 
ticular kind of work that is specially | 
adopted by women lawyers. ‘The woman 
lawyer has been equally sucvessful in 
everything. Everywhere she has been 
treated with the greatest courtesy and 
kindness by her brothers at the bar. What- 
ever their personal views may be as to 
the propriety of women appearing in the 
courts, they do not make it evident in their 
conduct. They are always courteous to 
the lady who behaves as a lady. 1 

There have been a number of women 
lawyers who have devoted themselves to 
literary work. The fleeting newspaper 
and magazine articles which have been 
prepared by women lawyers, of course [ | 
cannot keep track of; I can only speak of 
the works published in permanent form. 
So far as I know, there are buttwo women 
lawyers who have published books in this | 
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dent’s Guide to Common Law Pleading,” 
and Mrs. Sawtelle, when Miss Robinsen, 


published two books,—‘‘Law Made Easy,” | 


a treatise on law put in simple terms for 


the use of people in general, and a little | 


book last winter on ‘I'he Law of Husband 
and Wife.” So far as I know, these are 
the only permanent legal works which 
have been produced by women lawyers. 
Some schools have called upon women 
for lectures. Although many isolated lec- 
tures have been delivered by women in 
different places, | know but three instances 
where women have given a regular course 
of instruction in law. Madame Kempin 
established a law school for women about 
two years ago ia New York, which is now 
absorbed in the University of New York, 
and she is one of the regular lecturers 
there. Mise Waugh, an [llinois lawyer, was 
professor of Commercial Law in a com- 


mercial college in Rockford, Lll.; but La- | 


sell Seminary, at Auburndale, Mass., was 
the first and is the only school in the 
country to give a systematic and regular 
course of instruction to girl students. 
Last winter they called upon me to deliver 
a course on ‘Business Law for Women,” 
which I did, and it is now an established 
course at Lasell Seminary. 





Then there have been women editors of 


legal works. Mrs. Myra Bradwell, who 
was the first woman to prepare herself for 
admission to the bar in Illinois, but who 
was unable to gain admission at the time, 
is the present successful editor of the 
Chicago Legal News. Mrs. Waite edits the 
Chicago Law Times. Mrs. Bradwell’s 
daughter, herself a lawyer and the wife of 
a lawyer, as well as the daughter of two 
lawyers, has edited the last twelve volumes 
of the reports of the Appellate Court of 
Illinois. Her father, Judge Bradwell, 
says that while the reports bear his name, 
they are really the work of his daughter, 
Mrs. Bessie Bradwell Helmer. 

Of course, objections have been made to 
women entering upon the practice of the 
law, the same old objections that have been 
made in the case of women doctors and 
ministers, the objection of insufficient 
health, the problems of the married state, 
the question of scandalous causes arising 
in the court-room. But these have been 
successfully met, and women lawyers to- 
day are pursuing their own particular bent 
at their own sweet will, with the greatest 
success everywhere, so far as I know. 

In olden times, the idea of the sphere of 
man and the sphere of woman was some- 
thing like unto Jupiter and its minutest 
satellite, the masculine sphere represented 
by the immense bulk of the planet, and 
the feminine sphere by the little satellite, 
revolving around the planet itself, and 
only gaining the light of the sun when, at 
rare intervals, it came in front of its gigan- 
tic master, and for a very brief time re- 
ceived those life-giving rays. But now we 
see that that was a very erroneous view. 
It is true that woman has her sphere and 
man has his, but the spheres are more like 
those of our earth and the planet Mars, 
equal in bulk, equally poised in space, so 
as to receive under like conditions the life- 
giving rays of the sun, with equal facility, 
—majestic, independent, co-equal spheres, 
sweeping with stately tread around the cen- 
tral Sun of divine light and divine love. 
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The importance of purifying the blood can. 
not be overestimated, for without pure 
blood you cannot enjoy good health. 

At this season nearly every one needs a 
good medicine to purify, vitalize, and enrich 
the blood, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla is worthy 
your confidence. It is peculiar in that it 
strengthens and builds up the system, creates 
an appetite, and tones the digestion, while 
it eradicates disease. Give it a trial. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists. 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Doilar 
NEW YORK LADIES’ GUIDE 


-AND— 


VISITORS’ BUREAU, 


i! WEST {8th ST. 
(Formerly 24 Union 8q. and 4 East 42d St.) 
The New York res Lady Guides provided at 
LADIES Guide short notice. 


Visitors Shopping Orders promptly 
executed. 










Strangers met on arrival at 
Station if desired. 


Pe = Transient Rooms for Ladies 
ara Travelling Alone. 


Ladies’ Restaurant. 


al 


oS >= Charges moderate. 
Price-List of Rooms at No. 11 W. 18th St.: 
2d floor front, $2.00 for one, $3.50 for two. 
“4 back, ime om 
os * and front, 140 “* “* 250 * 
* “ largehallroom, 100 “ 17% “* 
4th “ twolargerooms, 12 “° “ — se © 
= * smaller “ 1.00 * me © 
“ “ Ay “ 75 “ “ 1.25 “ “ 
REFERENCES: Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D. D., 
Boston; Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, New York. 


Send for Circular, 


| 
| 
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| ments by the day in private families. 


| day afternoons. 


| Importations ef Fall Glove-, both Kid and Suede, in 
| Mousquetaire and Foster lacing. Special attention 


| 
} 





To Horsrt-Owners. 


The. Split Nail in this Shoe seriously lamed 
the horse from which it was recently taken in 
Worcester, Mass. One point of the nail came 
out in the proper place for clenching, and so 
deceived the blacksmith who shod the horse, 
The other point went in the direction shown 
in the illustration, piercing the tender part of 
the foot called the “quick,” from which the 
horse was made unfit for use nearly two weeks, 

This is not an unusual case. The same thing 
is happening almost over? day in various parts 
of the country. Many times the results are 


fatal to the horse. The cause is easily ex- 
plained, These nails are made by machinery, and 


are Cold- DANCGEROU Rolled, 


Pressed, Cut, or 
Sheared. Iron treated in this manner is almost 
certain to Split, Sliver, or Break when it is driven 
into a horse's hard hoof. Many Blacksmiths use 
them because they are cheap. They are not Hot- 
Forged and Hammer-Pointed, as some dealers 
falsely claim, 


The Putnam Nail 


CANNOT SPLIT, SLIVER OR BREAK, 


It is the only Hot-Forged and Hammer. 
Pointed Horseshoe Nail in the World made 
by machinery in precisely the same manner 
as the old-fashioned hand-made nail. 

The United States Government protects the 
process of their manufacture through patents, 
and other firms who make or advertise a 
Horseshoe Nail as here described, are guilty 
of infringement and DECEIVING THE PUBLIC. 
AS YOU VALUE YOUR HORSE, 
insist on your Blacksmith’s using the 
PUTNAM. It is Absolutely Safe. 


For sale by all dealers in Horseshoe Nails. 
Sample free by mail. Mention this paper. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass, 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 





New England Women's Club. — Monday, 
Feb. 16, at4 1’.M., Mr. Edward Atkinson will speak 
on “Single Tax and the Unearned Increment.” 
Club Tea at 6.30. 





Sunday Meeting for Women.—Women’s Ed- 


ucational and Industrial Union, 08 Boylston Street: 
Feb. 15, at 3 P. M., Mrs. Glendower Evans, Subjects 
**Charities.”’ 





paragraphed, punctuated, and typewritten at the 
rate of six cents a hundred words. Prepared manu- 
script typewritten at four cents a hundred words. 
Ministers’ Sermons a specialty. Correct work guar- 
anteed. Address, Revistr, Berkeley Temple, 
Boston, Mass. 





Boston Chaperon and Shopping Bureau.— 
Address, oy letter, 3 Park Street, Room 7, 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. Lowest mar- 
ket prices. Expert buyers. Strangers accompanied 
and advised at a moderate charge. For interview, 
54 Bowdoin Street, opposite State House. Send 
for circular. 





An Experienced Dressmaker wants ne. 
Apply at 
46 Myrtle Street. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 





Mrs. Macdon: ell wishes to inform her friends 
and the public that she has now received all her new 


given to fitting extra small hands. 





Ladies from all parts of the U. S. desiring to 
visit Brooklyn or New York can secure first-class 
accommodations at low rates in a erate family 
on the finest avenue in the city, by addressing Mrs. 
A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladies will be met at boat or 
train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Burean, 
No. 3 Park St., Miss M. R. Heckart, Manager. 


Most Worthy Books far Purch 


CHOICE AND POPULAR ALTO SONGS, 
33 songs—each one a Gem. Price, $1, in heavy 
paper, $1.25 in boards, and $2 in gilt binding. 








THE SONGS OF IRELAND. 
A new and carefully revised collection of the best 
and most celebrated Irish songs. Some of the best 
melodies in existence, and bright, spirited words. 
66 songs. Price, $1, in heavy paper, $1.25 in boards, 
and $2 in gilt binding. 


CHOICE SONG COLLECTIONS. ) 
SONG CLASSICS, Vol. 1, 50 songs 
SONG CLASSICS. Vol. 2, mn 
SONG CLASSICS. Low Voices, 47 
CHOICE SACRED SOLOS, “a 
CHOICE SACRED SOLOS,LowV'es.40  “ 
CLASSIC BARITONE AND BASS, 33 
CLASSIC TENOR SONGS, 36 
GOOD OLD SCNGS WE USED TO 

SING, . oa Ga ae 
CHOICE PIANO COLLECTIONS. 
PIANO CLASSICS. Vol. 1, 44 pieces 
PIANO CLASSICS. Vol. 2, a * 
CLASSICAL PIANIST. 42 
POPULAR DANCE COLLECTN, 66 “ 
POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION,66 “ 
OPERATIC PIANO COLLECT'N, 19 operas: J 


Churchill’s BIRTHDAY BOOK of EMINENT CoMm- 
POSERS. A handsome and useful book, $1.00. 


Any book mailed postpaid for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


om or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, Leg 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
rich Ice. Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties carefully served by polite 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 

Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 
Cc. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 Franklia Stree. 


Cloth, oe SM. 
Best Music. 


Price of Each Book, $1.00. 
All are Valuable Collections of the 
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